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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


— > 


A GRAVE and wholly unnecessary disturbance has been caused 
a in the progress of the Irish negotiations, which could 
not have been very placid in any case, by a message sent by 
Mr. De Valera to the Pope. It was deplorable alike in its taste 
and its occasion. Mr. Lloyd George in the House of Commons 
on Monday steted that he took a very serious view of the 
incident. It seemed to be quite possible that the Conference 
would then and there collapse. It was arranged, however, 
that a special committee of the Conference, consisting of the 
Prime Minister, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Griffith and Mr. 
Michael Collins, should be formed, to try to dispose of the 
difficulty. There is not much else to record, as since that 
committee was formed it has virtually taken over the work 
of the whole Conference, and we know very little about its 
proceedings, 





Mr. De Valera’s message to the Pope was as follows :— 

“The people of Ireland have read the message sent by your 
Holiness to the King of Great Britain, and appreciate your 
kindly interest in their welfare and the paternal regard which 
suggested it. I tender to your Holiness their gratitude. They 
are confident that the ambiguities in reply sent in the name of 
King George will not mislead you, as 1t may the uninformed, 
into believing that the troubles are in Ireland or that the people 
of Treland own allegiance to the British King. The independenge 
of Ireland has been formally proclaimed by regularly elected 
tepresentatives of the people of Ireland, and ratified by subse- 
quent plebiscites. The trouble is between Ireland and Britain 
and its source. ‘The rulers of Britain had sought to impose their 
will upon Treland, and by brutal force have endeavoured to rob 
her people of liberty, which is their natural right and their 
ancient heritage. We long to be at peace and in friendship 
with the people of Britain, as with other peoples, but the same 
constancy through persecution and martyrdom that has proved 
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the reality of our people’s attachment to the faith of their fathers, 
proves the reality of their attachment to their national freedom, 
and no consideration will ever induce them to abandon it.” 





The untimeliness and provocativeness of this message are 
obvious. Mr. De Valera simply “butted in” with a 
comment, and he did so at a time when custom, not to say 
decency and fairness, should have kept him silent, because Irish 
affairs are now sub judice. It might seem incredible to any one 
who had not had experience of Irish ways that Mr. De Valera’s 
outburst should have been caused by one apparently innocent 
phrase in the King’s reply to the Pope. 
troubles in Ireland.” 


That phrase was “ the 
Are there not troubles in Ireland? It 
needs a positively morbid perverseness to discover some malig- 
nant meaning in the phrase. Yet it was discovered, or perhaps 
we should say invented, for when [rish minds are at work there 
is no difference between the two things. 


The Jrish Bulletin says: ‘Those who drafted King George's 
reply to his Holiness knew well that the phrase ‘ the troubles in 
Ireland’ was a dishonest description of the British war on Irish 
liberties. The phrase suggested that the troubles in Ireland 
are troubles among Irish people themselves and of their own 
seeking. These remarks are really a 
hundred times more sinister than anything that could possibly 
be discovered in the King’s reply, for they amount to a denial 
of the existence of the patent hostility between the Sinn Feiners 
and the Ulster loyalists. 


The suggestion is false.”’ 


To declare that there is no such split 


| in Ireland, no division of the population into two camps, is, of 





course, to suggest that the whole population of Ireland must be 
treated as though it were homogeneous. If this is what the 
Sinn Feiners mean, the Conference is doomed. No Englishman 
in his senses, or having a remnant of justice in his heart, would 
allow the loyalists of Ulster to be thrown to the wolves. 


There is reason to believe that the committee of four has 
already approached the subject of Ulster. Whether it comes 
sooner or later, that is bound to be the crux. It is supposed 
that the Sinn Fein delegates are at the very least trying to 
detach from the Six County Area the two counties of Tyrone 
and Fermanagh. We ask our readers not to be misled if an 
outery should very shortly be raised in the English Liberal 
Press that in resisting such a proposal the Ulster loyalists 
are acting with their usual “ bigotry,’ “ gracelessness”’ and 
‘‘ obscurantism.’’ The Six County Area was created by Act of 
Parliament after the most careful and searching discussion, 
because it was found to be a homogeneous whole. Independent 
Liberals, who denounce the division of the industrial triangle 
in Upper Silesia just because it is a homogeneous whole, are 
perfectly capable of turning round on their own principles 
whenever there is an opportunity of denouncing the only well 
governed part of Ireland as a hotbed of bigots and of handing 
the friends of this country over to their enemies, 


The ex-Emperor Charles last week made a second bid for his 
lost Hungarian throne and failed again. He had promised to 
give the Swiss Government three days’ notice whenever he 
intended to leave Switzerland. He broke his word, for he left 
Diibendorf, near Zurich, by acroplane on Thursday, October 
20th, and did not inform the authorities of his departure till 
Saturday last. He reached Oedenburg, in Western Hungary, 
on Friday, October 21st, and was welcomed by the Monarchist 
officers, who had organized irregular bands on the pretext of 
opposing the cession of the district to Austria. With his troops 
he made his way by train towards Budapest. The Allies at 
once warned the Regent, Admiral Horthy, that they would 
not tolerate the return of the Hapsburg as King of Hungary. 
The “ Little Entente ’—Czecho-Slovakia, Rumania and Serbia 
—declared that if the ex-Emperor did not leave the country 
within three days they would declare war. On Monday the 
Allicd Ambassadors, in conference at Paris, requived the Magyar 
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Government to arrest the ex-Emperor, to proclaim his deposi- 
tion and to hand him over to the Allies. Failing this, the 
* Little Entente” would be free to act. 





Admiral Horthy, like a wise man, decided that the welfare 
of Hungary was his supreme object. On Sunday, he sent troops 
whom he could trust to stop the ex-Emperor at a place twelve 
miles west of the capital. On Monday, after a slight skirmish, 
the Government forces dispersed the ex-Emperor’s bands and 
captured him and his principal supporters at Komorn. The 
ex-Emperor and his wife were interned in the monastery of 
Tihany. The other conspirators were taken to Budapest for 
trial. The Allies have now to decide on a place of internment 
for this weak and mischievous Hapsburg prince, whose word no 
man relies on. 





The Manchester Guardian of last Saturday published an inter- 
esting interview with Lord Newton, who had just returned from 
a visit to Hungary and Transylvania. He said that in his 
opinion the effect of the Trianon Treaty was disastrous. ** The 
‘Treaty is simply impossible because it mutilated the country 
so much and placed so many Hungarians under alien rule. . . . 
What the Treaty has done is to create three or four Alsace- 
Lorraines on a small scale.” While admitting that in Western 
Hungary the Hungarians were in the wrong—in delaying the 
surrender to the Austrians—he remarked that the British people 
did not understand how extraordinarily difficult the situation 
was for them. He said it was rather as though the Allies had 
lost the war and then victorious Germeny had authorized a 
mutilated France to recoup herself at the expense of Britain. 
What would Britain think of that? Yet the Hungarians were 
in a similar position. 





In Transylvania Lord Newton found a state of things which 
he described as a “reign of terror.’ The Rumanian secret 
police were the real Government, and they imprisoned and 
flogged without trial. Landowners were expropriated and the 
Hungarian University in Transylvania had been converted into 
a Rumanian University and all the Hungarian professors had 
been dismissed. The Hungarian inhabitants were not allowed 
to receive any newspapers except such as were censored in 
Bucharest. The compulsory use of the Rumanian language, 
though a real oppression, was by comparison a minor giievance. 
Lord Newton hopes that cither the Supreme Council or the 
League of Nations will intervene to enforce just terms. If 
Lord Newton has not been misled we agree that such a state 
of affairs urgently requires attention. Is it not deplorable 
that those who were the oppressed as soon as they receive their 
freedom become the oppressors? This is no new feature in 
human practice, of course—Cromwell understood it very well. 
But the passage of time makes it none the less odious. 





Yet another revolution broke out in Lisbon on Wednesday, 
October 19th. Colonel Coelho, with the help of Republican 
officers, overthrew the Government and installed himself in 
office. The late Premier, Senhor Granjo, with Admiral Machado 
dos Santos and two other leading politicians, were foully mur- 
tlered by the ruffians of Colonel Coclho’s faction. The new 
Premier formally disavowed all responsibility for the crimes 
and promised to set up an “ honest administration.” A British 
cruiser was sent to afford protection to the British community. 
It would seem that Portugal is incapable of orderly self-govern- 
ment. Since the Republic was set up eleven years ago the 
country has been distracted by incessant revolutions, 


Dr. Wirth, the German Chancellor, resigned office last Saturday 
as a protest against the decision of the League of Nations con- 
cerning the partition of Upper Silesia. An attempt was made 
to form a new Cabinet with the help of the German People’s 
Party, who may be described as moderate Conservatives and 
who find their chief support among the large manufacturers. 
The party, however, decided that they could not co-operate 
with the Majority Socialists, who are the largest faction in the 
Reichstag. On Tuesday, therefore, Dr. Wirth was asked to 
reconstruct his old Cabinet, and did so. 


In the French Chamber on Friday, October 21st, M. Briand 
warned the Chauvinists that if they had their way France would 
be left without a friend in the world. He acknowledged that 
he had made concessions in order to preserve the unity of the 
Allies, but he deliberately held that the cause was worth the 
eoncessions. Taking one thing with another, he declared that 


his policy had resulted in real benefits. In the end M. Briand 





a, 
had one of those Parliamentary triumphs which seem to fal] 80 
easily into the lap of Mr. Lloyd George. The two Prime Min. 
isters are really very much alike. The Times correspondent 
says that M. Briand was “ now eloquent, now sardonic, now 
conversational, now jesting, and now personally moved by deep 
emotion,” and that he carried the Chamber with him, beat dow, 
his enemies and won one of the most notable triumphs of hig 
career. We hope that the results may not wear off too quickly, 
We all ardently desire the safety and prosperity of France 
but her safety must be provided for on terms that commend 
themselves to her Allies and not on terms that cause alarm and 
offence to Allies and neighbours alike. 


A large and very attractive scheme for extending the undo. 
ground railways of London, and of incidentally providing work 
for the unemployed, was propounded on Wednesday by Lord 
Ashfield. He stated that work could be found for 20,000 men 
for about two years. But, of course, a far larger number of 
men would be indirectly employed owing to work that would 
be set going in iron and steel and electrical factories and else. 
where. Lord Ashfield’s scheme would cost about £6,000,000, 
As he explained in an interview published by the Daily Chroniele, 
on Thursday, nearly 75 per cent. of that amount would be 
paid in wages. The traffic combine which he represents would 
ask for (1) a Government guarantee of their securities in order 
that they may be able to raise money in the City on reasonable 
rates, and (2) security for ten years against competition by 
* pirate’ buses on the routes now used by the London General 
Omnibus Company. The underground railways have conferred 
such untold benefits upon London at no cost to the taxpayer 
or ratepayer, and Lord Ashfield himself is so bold and enter. 
prising an industrial leader, that we hope the Government will 
give the most careful attention to the scheme. 


It is precisely this kind of effort which is required to set 
trade going again. There is no question of a subsidy from 
the Government or of any Government intervention or extrava- 
gance. All the same, we must confess that we do not on 
principle like the proposal that there should be anything like 
an omnibus monopoly. Possibly it may be found that in 
the abnormal circumstances of to-day a proposal which normally 
would be unacceptable ought to be accepted. On the balance 
of advantages and disadvantages, Lord Ashfield’s scheme, 
even as it stands, may turn out to be much too good to be 
rejected. The embargo on the “pirate” bus might stand 
only for a limited period. We know, however, that whea 
once a monopoly has been allowed it is extremely difficult to 
get rid of it. We suggest that if it is really true, as Lord 
Ashfield implies, that the ** small man” in the omnibus business 
enjoys advantages over the organized companies, which ar 
very strictly ruled by the police, there is a case not for ruling 
out the “small man”’ but for imposing exactly the same con- 
ditions upon all users of the road. For our part we have not 
noticed that the “ pirate” is conspicuous on the roads. Where 
does he run? 


Mr. Reginald McKenna, whose views on financial problems 
always deserve most careful consideration, told a meeting of 
American bankers at Chicago on Tuesday that, if he had tho 
power, he would cancel all our loans to our Allies. The amount 
of those loans was equivalent to our debt to America, which, 
he remarked significantly, must be paid in goods, if at all. 
Mr. McKenna declared that he was doubtful whether the money 
that we might receive from Germany in reparation would be @ 
curse or a blessing. 

“TJ would rather see our people well employed, I would rathet 
see them producing wealth in great quantities, than receive the 
dribble of wealth from Germany at the cost of our people being 
unemployed and suffering.” 

For Germany, in order to pay, had to export large quantities 

of goods, and the value of the mark was continually depreciating, 

so that she could undersell us in the world’s markets. But until 

we could sell our goods our people would remain unemployed. 

Mr. McKenna said plainly what a good many people are thinking. 
~ ceases 

The Prince of Wales left Portsmouth in the ‘Renown’ om 
Wednesday on his long tour to India and Japan. The good 
wishes of all will go with him in a journey which should be pro 
foundly interesting and which should strengthen the loyal 
elements in India. It is to be regretted that Lord Curzon, 
the House of Lords on Tuesday, should have tried to uso the 
Prince’s tour as an excuse for stifling debate on Indian affairs. 
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a : 
here was no reason why Lord Sydenham, Lord Salisbury and 


Lord Ampthill should not give expression to the very grave 
anxiety felt by thoughtful men about the situation in India. 
Mr. Montagu has contrived only too successfully to evade or 
tosilence criticism of his fatal policy in the House of Commons, 
put the House of Lords is not, and ought not, to be muzzled. 
Jord Chelmsford claimed for himself the dubious distinction 
of inventing the laissez-faire policy, in regard to Mr. Gandhi 
and his fellow-agitators, which is fast reducing India to con- 
fusion. But the responsibility rests with Mr. Montagu, who has 
deliberately undone the good work of generations of wise and 
jonourable British administrators in giving India peace, order 
and prosperity. 

Dr. Addison resumed his attacks on his old friend the Prime 
Minister in the House of Commons on Thursday, October 20th, 
when the resolution granting £25,000,000 for the promotion of 
trade was considered at the report stage. The Government’s 
proposals to relieve the unemployed were, he said, “‘ egregiously 
mwvorkable”’ ; the Prime Minister, “ with his usual astuteness,” 
had avoided the details. Dr. Addison asserted that the Govern- 
ment had increased unemployment by cutting down his housing 
schemes. Sir Alfred Mond dealt faithfully with his former 
colleague, who, he said, had been chairman of a Cabinet Unem- 
ployment Committee and yet seemed not to have heard of any 
of the Government’s plans for relieving distress. The Ilford 
housing scheme, the curtailment of which had annoyed Dr. 
Addison, was cut down because the City Corporation found the 
houses “ fantastically expensive ’’ and could not get tenants for 
them at the very high rents which had to be charged. 











Dr. Macnamara, the Minister of Labour, on Monday moved the 
second reading of the Unemployed Workers’ Dependents Bill, 
under which workmen would contribute an additional twopence 
a week, employers twopence and the State threepence, for the 
next six months. Out of the £5,500,000 thus raised, additional 
grants would be made to unemployed persons who were married ; 
5s, weekly would be paid for the wife and 1s. for each child, from 
November 19th. Dr. Macnamara predicted that a million and a- 
half persons would be out of work throughout the winter. The 
Bill would, he said, apply to Ireland. Mr. Clynes, on behalf 
of the Labour Party, objected to a proposal imposing “ a further 
tax upon a section of the workers whilst excepting from direct 
contribution other and wealthier classes of the community.” 
The grant would, he said, be pitifully small. Mr. G. H. Roberts, 
his old Labour colleague, reminded Mr. Clynes that it was wrong 
to delude people with the idea that the Government had some 
inexhaustible reservoir of wealth at their disposal. A section 
of the Labour Party had, he said, helped to create unemploy- 
ment. Mr. Austin Hopkinson pointed out, with reason, that the 
only remedy for unemployment was ‘to create an effective 
demand for the products of labour, and to secure that there 
must be a break in the wages rate.” Mr. Clynes was beaten by 
226 votes to 70, and the Bill was read a second time. 


In the House of Commons on Tuesday Sir Robert Horne 
moved the second reading of the Trade Facilities Bill, under 
which the State will guarantee loans for approved undertakings 
in any part of the world, provided that the money is spent on 
material and equipment produced here. The sum to be ex- 
pended, under the direction of a small expert committee, is 
limited to £25,000,000. The export credits scheme of 1919 
had, he said, proved a failure, because the exporters were not 
satisfied with a guarantee of 85 per cent. of their accounts. The 
Government would therefore guarantee the whole amount of 
short credits up to a year, for approved exports to any eountry. 
Sir Robert Horne admitted that prices were too high, and that 
taxation must be reduced and wages in some cases cut down. 
Sir Donald Maclean commended the Bill in principle but urged 
the Government to repeal the Safeguarding of Industries Act 
Which was hampering our trade. ‘The Bill aroused little enthu- 
siasm but no serious opposition. 





The Miners’ Federation, finding that the long strike which it 
deliberately organized in the spring has disorganized the industry 
and that thousands of miners are out of work, has asked the 
Government for a fresh subsidy so that, while wages are main- 
tained at the present high level, coal may be reduced in price 
by 10s, a ton. It is hopefully estimated that the subsidy would 
cost £8,000,000 for three months, and that by then industry 
Would have recovered. As the Miners’ Federation has always 
displayed an utter contempt for economic laws we are not 


| He inferred that America had deliberately 








surprised at its new proposal, which is no more foolish thas 
its former demands. Any Government who ventured te 
subsidize the miners for a further period would deserve to be 
driven out of office. It is agreed that the coal trade is languishing 
because coal is too dear. The great steel industry cannot compete 
with the foreigner because it has to pay too much for its fuel, 
The remedy is obvious. The miners must revert to the eight 
hours’ day and work with a will. The cost of raising coal will 
then fall to a reasonable level, and the miners will once more find 
plenty of employment at good wages. The leaders of the Miners’ 
Federation know these elementary facts as well as we do, but 
they will not, or dare not, give expression to them. 





General Smuts, speaking at Pretoria on Friday last, took 
exception to the action of the other Dominions in sending 
delegates to the Washington Conference without having received 
a direct invitation from America. This, he said, would give 
“a serious setback to that status of Dominion statehood and 
nationhood which was achieved at the Peace Conference in Paris.” 
* challenged ” his 
conception of the new status of the Dominions as “* equal States.” 
He admitted that, as South Africa “ was not a great Power and 
had no direct interest in the Pacific,” he had not looked for an 
invitation to Washington. But, probably for reasons connected 
with South African politics, in which he has to oppose a vigorous 
Nationalist faction, he felt it necessary to raise the question. 
As Canada, Australia and New Zealand have made no difficulties 
about nominating representatives to the British Empire delega- 
tion, it may be presumed that they attach no importance to 
the technicalities which loom so large in General Smuts’s legal 
mind. It is highly improbable that President Harding ever 
thought about the matter. 

We are sorry to record the fact that the Senate of Cambridge 
on Thursday, October 20th, rejected the Grace admitting 
women to most of the privileges of membership in the University. 
There were 694 votes for the Grace and 908 against it. It is 
said, on doubtful authority, that a majority of the resident 
members of the Senate opposed the compromise. The 
alternative proposal to confer titular degrees on women, 
without admitting them to membership, was adopted by 1012 
votes to 370 votes. It goes some way to remedy the injustice 
done to the many women who have gained honours in the 


Tripos but have been denied the Cambridge degree. It will 
not, however, end the agitation, as the compromise would 


have done. We comment on the matter elsewhere. 


The case of Sutters v. Briggs, decided by the House of Lords 
on Tuesday, will be remembered by those who back horses. 
For the Law Lords were agreed that the Gaming Act of 1835, 
and earlicr statutes, applied to cheques paid in settlement 
of betting losses, and that such cheques, being given for an 
illegal consideration, were null and void. Anyone who has 
paid his betting debts by cheque within the past six years 
is thus entitled to recover the money. It may, indeed, be 
said that executors, trustees, aud administrators in bankruptcy 
are bound to sue for the return of the moneys paid by cheque 
for gaming losses by the persons for whose estates they are 
responsible, As vast sums change hands every weck in the 
betting world, the decision has caused consternation. But 
the law was perfectly clear to those who eared to look into 
the matter. It is a strange thing that the question has not 
been raised before. 





The late Mr. John Boyd Dunlop, who died in Dublin on 
Sunday, at the age of eighty-one, will go down to posterity as 
the inventor of the Dunlop pneumatic tyre, which has made 
bicycling enjoyable and motoring possible. Mr. Dunlop was a 
Scottish veterinary surgeon, who had migrated to Belfast. He made 
his first tyres in 1888 for his son’s tricycle, and in 1889 the tyres 
were used by a competitor in bicycle races at Queen's College, 
Belfast. While the credit for the idea was his, it is fair to add 
that Mr. Dunlop’s invention was only made practicable by tho 
persistent efforts of the late Mr, Harvey Du Cros and other 
men of business, who improved the original tyre out of all know- 
ledge and built up the new industry in the face of innumerable 
difficulties, 








Bank Rate, 5} per cent., changed from 6 per cent. July 21, 
1921; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 67 % ; 
Thursday week, 899; a year ago, $2}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


TRELAND ANG CONSTITUTIONAL REALITIES. 


N R. DE VALERA’S amazing telegram to the Pope 
I has suddenly brought us back to the land of 
realit s. It has made us see with what tottering pre- 
cariousness they build who build upon a foundation of 
paradox. Lest we should make matters worse and by 
some hasty word hinder, not help, what is going on in 
Downing Street, we intend to say very little about the 
Conference, but to treat it as if it were a case in court. 
There is, however, no sort of objection to, but rather very 
strong reasons for, considering the constitutional realities 
of the situation. 

Is Ireland to be forced or bribed, or half bribed and 
half forced, to remain in the British Empire? No! 
A thousand times No! The Empire is a matter of good 
will. It was created by love and loyalty on the part 
alike of the Mother and of the Daughter States. The 
bond that binds us is the strongest thing in the world— 
the bond of a common desire to remain united. But 
in such a union there can be no thought of coercing any 
part of the whole to remain in an unwilling conjunction. 
The moment any one of the States composing the Empire 
makes it clear that it desires to leave the Empire it must 
go. It will go not only in its own interests, but in the 
interests of its fellows and of the Empire as a whole. We 
‘assume, of course, that the action is not one of mere whim, 
but a clear and properly considered determination. In a 
word, the Empire must always obey the law of its being, 
and that law is liberty. It is a true and worthy Holy 
Alliance whose service is perfect freedom. 

But this extreme, though perfectly legitimate, extension 
of political voluntaryism does not apply to the integral 
parts of the Empire. These integral units could not be 
governed internally by any principle so fissiparous. If we 
were to apply it generally, we might come down to parishes 
constituted as sovereign States. In the civil polity there 
must be bedrock communities—States in which the people 
have agreed to be merged for their safety and welfare 
into indivisible units. Such a unit the United States, 
wisely, rightly, and successfully, declared itself to be at 
the time of the Civil War. Such it will remain for all 
time. The great belt of continuous territory between 
the Atlantic on the East, the Pacific on the West, the 
Canadian Border Line on the North, and the Mexican Line 
on the South is not to be subdivided into independent 
nations. 

The same arguments apply to Australia and to Canada, 
to New Zealand and to South Africa. They must sink 
or swim as units. They could not allow provinces, from 
whims or fancied hates or jealousies, to cut themselves 
off and in a fit of the sulks to call out “ Shan’t play any 


more!” Propinquity, interaction of parts, strategic 
reasons, commercial reasons, and reasons of national 


safety, all forbid complete severance in the instances we 
have named—though, of course, they may allow varying 
degrees of local self-determination, according to the 
special conditions of each case. 

We believe, as we always have believed, that the United 
Kingdom is one of those indivisible units. It ought to 
be united, and can only be disunited with danger. If due 
regard be had to the safety and welfare of the unit, the 
British Islands cannot be broken up and independence 
given to any separate fragment or fragments. By inde- 
pendence we mean, of course, the power to dissolve at 
will any union of love and loyalty, and to dissolve it without 
the consent of the other party or parties. Therefore, we 
have desired to maintain the Act of Union, though willing, 
if not anxious, to grant a great deal of local autonomy to 
Ireland—provided always that the existence of the two 
Irelands is properly recognized. Such local autonomy 
would not, however, recogmize, either directly or indirectly, 
the right of severance. That matter would be made 
clear and secure by the retention of representatives of 
both Irelands in the Parliament at Westminster. Sup- 
posing these to be the true principles of political action 
in the case of Ireland, what result would be reached if we 
applied them in practice ? The first point, as we have 
said above, is clear. 


It is useless to attempt to coerce 





~ 
the Southern Irish into remaining in the Empire though 
not in the United Kingdom, against their will—j.e. ee 
as subjects of the King-Emperor. They do not acknene 
ledge the ties of willing loyalty which are the essential 
ties of our Empire and therefore can have no place in it 

There remains to be considered the question, Can we 
and ought we to carry out the principle of indivisibjlity in 
the unit called the United Kingdom ? In our opinion 
we ought in theory to carry it out. In practice 
we cannot. The Government have given away the 
case of the Union by offering a complete independence 
to Southern Ireland. They have officially admitted, jg 
defiance of all considerations of geography, trade ol 
strategy, that Southern Ireland has a constitutional anq 
moral right to leave the United Kingdom altogether, anq 
to be placed in the pesition of Australia or New Zealand, 
That is, they have ignored the purely voluntary basis of 
our Empire, and have proposed as binding ties which could 
not be maintained without alarming every State of the 
British Empire. They have, in effect, gravely offered the 
power of quitting the British Empire at a moment's notice 
to a community which has told us plainly that it hates 
the British Empire and has no wish to have anything to 
do with it! But they have done more than this, Thoy 
have in the last few months, and especially during the 
Armistice, incredible as it sounds, acknowledged as a 
de facto government an administration founded on murder, 
They have even allowed it and its emissaries to extend 
their usurped authority into the Six County Area. Yet 
not a year ago Parliament made a solemn covenant with 
the people of Northern Ireland that they should not be 
subject to Southern Ireland, and the Six Counties set up a 
new excellent system of local autonomy within the United 
Kingdom. 

People talk as ii, in spite of this offer to Southern Ireland 
of permission to leave the United Kingdom, and in spite of 
the way in which we have let the actual government of 
Southern Ireland drift out of our hands, we could in the 
event of the Conference breaking down restart the game 
where we left it, and go back to our half-finished, or rather 
wholly unfinished, work of preventing and punishing mur- 
der, of maintaining law and order, and of preventing the 
people of Southern Ireland recognizing the Sinn Fein 
Government rather than the lawful Government of the 
United Kingdom. 

Considering our financial position, and considering th 
military situation in the rest of the world, we say frankly 
that it is idle to talk about pouring troops by the hundred 
thousand into Ireland and restoring order by resolute 
government, and so forth. No doubt, in a different world 
ana with a different set of rulers from those we have now got 
or have got in prospect, we might re-subdue the South of 
Ireland, but things being as they are it is utterly 
impossible. Even if we could afford it we could not do 
it without weakening our military strength throughout 
the world. If we send 200,000 men to Ireland—and 
we should probably want more than that to make a 
really good job of it—we shall have given notice to all 
the people who want to make risings in other parts 
of the British Empire that they can do so with impunity. 
Every seditious man in India will be thrilled by the 
inflaming thought of “Now or never!” It will be 
the same throughout Asia Minor and the other parts 
of the old Turkish Empire. Especially will the call 
be heard in Palestine There the Arabs are beginning to 
nurse a deep sense of grievance against us as the men who 
professed to free them from the oppressor but are now gelng 
to put up a worse oppressor in the shape of the international 
Jew. Last, but not least, the Russian Bolsheviks will 
hear the call and recognize that England’s difficulty 1s 
going to be their opportunity. Finally, the seditious 
elements in England, inspired as they always have been 
by Sinn Fein malignity and Bolshevik gold, will do their 
very best to create revolutionary troubles in this country. 
We admit these last will not go very far, but they may 
be a source of worry. 

In any case, the idea of going back to Ireland and 
entirely altering the gaine which we have played for the 
last ten years is not one which can now be carried out. 
“ Too late! Too late! Too late!” would be the epitaph 
of any such attempt. 


Where, then, do we stand? What can we do? We 
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will give a plain answer. We believe that, if the Conference 
breaks down, the only thing we can do is what we 
have suggested ‘on several former occasions in these 
columns. We should drum the Southern Irish out of the 
United Kingdom and out of the Empire, taking, of course, 
all essentiab precautions for our strategic safely, for the 
safety of Northern Ireland, and for providing full com- 
ensation to any true Loyalists who may not desire to 
™ in the South, but wish to remain within the United 
Kingdom or the British Empire. We propose this policy, 
remember, not because we like it. or think it a good policy 
in itself, but only because we believe that the Government 
by their hopeless mismanagement of the Irish problem 
have brought us to a place where it may prove the one and 
only path of safety, though a very disagreeable path. 
We hate it as much as can any of the people who at first 
sight will protest against it. But, because we may hate 
a road, it is no reason for not taking it if it is the only 
one possible, é.e, if the other roads are infinitely worse 
and more perilous, 

As to our being able to keep this absolutely autonomous 
Southern Irish State in order we have no sort of doubt. 
What ought to have made the Southern Irish realize that 
they must continue partners with us in order to flourish 
should now make us realize that we have got them com- 
mercially at our command, and also have every moral right 
to use that commercial power if they should refuse to carry 
out whatever fiscal arrangements we consider just to 
ourselves and to the North of Ireland when disunion 
takes place. The last thing we want to do is to be cruel, 
vindictive, or unfair to Southern Ireland, but we must let 
them know quite plainly that if they attack the North, or 
persecute the Protestants in the South, or take any other 
hostile action against us, we shall not send troops into 
the South, or take any other military action, but shall 
simply apply a tariff te their produce which will be 
sufficient to meet all the fiscal obligations which will be 
declared to be theirs at the disunion. 

Remember, this will not be fining the British consumer. 
It will be merely the giving of a magnificent preference to 
Canada, the rest of the Empire, the United States, and 
also to friendly neighbours like France, Denmark, Norway 
and Sweden. We must say more, let no one 
think that we suggest this scheme out of love of it per se. 
Apart from the grounds of necessity which we have set 
forth, it has only one ground of attraction for us— we should 
be no more yoke-fellows with murderers, or supporters of 
murderers, or, what is almost as bad. people who refuse to joun 
with us in putling down murder as a fine art, or at any rate 
as a military art. 

We are delighted to be fellow-citizens with gallant, some- 
time foes, like General Smuts, or even Geriera! Hertzog, but 
we find no pleasure in being fellow-citizens with Mr. De 
Valera and his supporters. The thought of such fellow- 
citizenship fills us with disgust. 


once 





WORK FOR THE UNEMPLOYED—SOME GENERAL 
CONSIDERATIONS.—I. 

INHE only scientific and therefore, in the last resort, 

the only sound way of getting rid of unemployment 
is to improve trade. That is another way of saying 
obtain a larger interchange of goods, and therefore obtain 
more production and at a cheaper rate. But the thing 
which does most to prevent more and cheaper production, 
and therefore more exchanges, is heavy taxation. The 
reduction of taxation by, say, a hundred millions a year 
would be nothing more nor less than a subsidy of a hundred 


nillions to trade. And the subsidy would be applied 


in the right way, in the right places, to the right people, | ? { 
| house, or in his back garden, or on his farm when the 


and at the right time. That is more than can be said 
of most Government subsidies. But though this is the 
common sense of the unemployment problem, we are 
bound to admit that in the circumstances in which we now 
are, and in view of the feeling of the mass of mankind in 
Tegard to the principles of Economics, and considering 
also that it would take time to retrace our tracks down the 
Wrong road, we must apply some immediate remedy. 
Even when a remedy ofiers no permanent cure it must 
be sometimes used, just as a physician uses alcoho! to 
prevent collapse and to tide his patient over a temporary 
lailure of some bodily function. We must not let people 




















die while a prolonged adjustment is going on. But there 
is no reason, because we have got to adopt an immediate 
remedy for unemployment, why we should do it without 
reflection or thought of the consequences. Because we 
have got to go a little wild we need not go stark mad. 
In regard to unemployment, there aré certain principles 
which have been discovered during the past one hundred 
and fifty years by practical experience. They are :— 

1. Pure doles—that is, doles without any work, such as 
often obtained under the old Poor Law—are highly de- 
moralizing to the recipients and are apt to upset the nice 
balances and adjustments in industry and the rate of wages 
in almost every trade. . ; 

2. What may be called the unnatural direct employment 
of labour by the State, either in its national or its local 
aspect, is also almost sure to upset the economic balance. 

3. Subsidized trades soon draw away labour from other 
trades and upset the balance. ; 

4. A serious objection to “ making work” is that when 
things are beginning to look better, and when, therefore, 
Government works ought to be stopped, there is always 
a great deal of difficulty in stopping them. There are 
too many people interested in keeping them on, and these 
soon find ingenious excuses for the retention of industries 
which it is said will “ soon become self-supporting.” 

5. The only effectual way of meeting the difficulties raised 
by drawing away labour from other trades, and by setting 
up non-self-supporting industries which will clamour to 
be continved even after trade has revived, is to make the 
pay for work given to prevent the consequences of unem- 
ployment less than that of legitimate economic work. 
Everybody will try to get out of such low-paid work as 
soon as possible. But work for the unemployed which is 
“made” or “found” and is not entered on because 
someone really wants the product, is almost certain to 
have no heart in it. As Nassau Senior, the economist, 
said at the time of the new Poor Law, all forms of forced 
labour, slave labour, convict labour, or what he called 
parish labour, by which he meant labour which a man 
was compelled to do if he claimed to be supported by the 
parish, are always conspicuous for one thing—they have 
no economic output. It is, indeed, as often as not, found 
cheaper to pay the unemployed man a dole than to set 
him on work, though, of course, it was always necessary 
to make him do some work in order to prevent the demoral- 
ization of idleness. 

Although these considerations are perfectly sound, 
something, as we have already said, has got to be done. 
What is it to be? In our opinion, the best form of unem- 
ployment work is not work at ordinary trades or for ordinary 
production, but work undertaken under schemes which, 
though they may be of great indirect benefit to the nation 
and may greatly increase the amenities of the country 
and may help to improve our health and our happiness, 
cannot be justified economically. We mean such schemes 
as it would not pay anyone to undertake in norma! times. 
All the same these things, though they will never pay, 
can be very useful. 

These are the things which we should select to do, partly 
because of the results and partly because they are not 
hopeless and degrading like useless penal work, but may 
very legitimately become a source of pride to the doers. 
The people of Egypt were every year unemployed during 
a part of the year, and therefore the Pharaohs chose that 
time to carry out enormous public works, some of them 
very useful and some of them very ornamental, and some 
of them, like the Pyramids, magnificent only for their 
vastness. 

The unemployed should be required to do what corre- 
sponds to that which a private individual does in his 


weather or some other reason makes it impossible for him 
to do his regular work. It does not pay him to do it 
7.e., it would be a great loss to him if he was to take himsclf 
off regular work in order to do it—but if it can be done 
as the alternative to mooning about and cursing the condi- 
tions which make regular work impossible, it is often 
highly beneficial. 

With us the first and most obvious thing to do on what 
we may call Pyramid lines is the improvement of our roads. 
No onecan doubt for a moment that nothing would make 
life easier, and for the poorer part ef the community 
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pleasanter, and again nothing would ultimately help more 
for the better distribution of our population and the break- 
ing down of the great urban aggregations of population, 
than an impro ‘ed system ofroads. By this we do not mean 
merely the m.king of great arterial roads, but the general 
improvement of width, gradient and “ corners ” throughout 
the country. These improvements are wanted every- 
where. 

But if we were to undertake them ona great scale and all 
at once in ordinary times and pay the kind of wages 
necessary, we should upset the whole trade of the country. 
In other words, either we should not get the roads made or 
everybody would want to go upon the road jobs and leave 
the mines, shipping and all the other industries compara- 
tively derelict. Obviously, then, the improvement of the 
roads is just the thing for a period of unemployment. It is 
work that can be found near almost everybody's home, or at 
any rate, with the aid of motor lorries and omnibuses, it can 
be made accessible to men from their homes and does not 
need the building of new towns and villages. The special 
advantage of road construction and development for times 
of unemployment cannot, however, be treated at the end 
of an article. We shall return to the subject next week. 





THE EX-KING OF HUNGARY'S ADVENTURE. 


FJ \HE natural and, as we think, the proper comment 

of most people who have followed the farcical 
attempts of the oniting Charles to recover the Crown of 
Hungary was probably, “ This kind of thing cannot be 
allowed to go on. In future the arrangements for re- 
straining the ardour or the folly of Charles must be much 
stricter.”” On the whole, the Hungarians have behaved 
with good sense, They have refused to have a civil war. 
The mystery is how Charles can have been so deceived 
by his followers that he really believed that the country 
would rally to him. The humiliating end of his raid 
reminds one strongly of the fantastic and unhappy 
attempt of Murat to recover his Italian kingdom after 
the final downfall of Napoleon. Just as Charles was 
offered a decent asylum and respect for his person and 
property if only he would keep quiet, so Murat was offered 
by Metternich an asylum at Trieste and a generous pension 
into the bargain. But Murat persisted in his mad ambition 
and sailed from Corsica for Calabria with only six ships 
and about 250 soldiers. A storm dispersed the little 
flotilla and he landed on Italian soil with 30 followers. 
He at once found that the popular support which he had 
been led to expect was a figment of his imagination. His 
fighting band was, of course, easily beaten in the field, and 
he was himself tried and executed under a@ statut« which 
he himself had created during his kingship. The analogy 
between Charles and Murat breaks down in the culmination ; 
Charles will not be executed. Fifty years ago he would 
probably have lost his life for such an offence. Poor 
Maximilian in Mexico was a model of devotion to his 
adopted country and a man of high principle compared 
with Charles, 

For Charles has committed the abominable act of 
breaking his word. He deliberately gave a pledge to the 
Swiss Government that so long as he enjoyed their 
hospitality he would not use Switzerland as a starting- 

int of political intrigue. Having broken his word he 
rad the coolness, according to the common story, to appeal 
to the Swiss to care for his children during his absence. 
In these days when we are thinking of a safe keeping-place 
for a restless pretender we have, unfortunately, to reckon 
with the aeroplane. Charles made his latest attempt 
to recover Hungary for the Hapsburgs by flying to 
Western Hungary. In future he ought to be kept out of 
aeroplane range ; or, since that range is now a very long 
one, there ought to be an explicit prohibition of his use of 
aeroplanes. Anyhow, there ought to be a wide sea 
between him and Hungary. 

Two months ago the Burgenland should have been 
handed over by the Hungarians to Austria. It may be 
that the delay in handing it over inspired wild hopes in 
Charles’s breast. He, perhaps, took it as a sign that 
genuine preparations were being made to back him up 
in his renewed descent upon the kingdom. Certainly 


the unwillingness of the Hungarians to carry out the Peace 
Treaty looked as though it were part of a regular design. 





. ‘ ae 
To this extent Charles may have been really deceived 
but, of course, that is no justification whatever of his 
treachery. It is often said that if self-determination is 
to mean what it seems to mean or ought to mean there 
is no reason in the world why the Hungarians should not 
have a king if they wish for one. We agree. But it is 
unthinkable that the Allies should go back upon the 
embargo they have placed upon the Hapsburgs, When 
Charles made his first abortive attempt to return to 
Hungary the Allies restated their decision. They fortifieg 
it with the explanation that the return of a Hapsburg 
would throw the whole of that part of Europe again intg 
a ferment, and they undoubtedly spoke the truth, 

It must be remembered that behind the Entente therg 
is always the Little Entente. Last spring when Charles, 
having entered Hungary, was hoping against hope that 
he could keep his foothold there, the Little Entente (the 
Czecho-Slovaks, the Jugo-Slavs and Rumanians) announced 
that even if France and Britain tolerated his enterprise 
they would never do so. The same thing was, of course, 
true of the second attempt. If Admiral Horthy and Count 
Bethlen, the Hungarian Prime Minister, had failed to 
induce the army to expel Charles, the Little Entente would 
have mobilized within a week or a fortnight and swept 
into Hungary. From this catastrophe we have fortunately 
been saved. The peasants, when the crisis came, showed 
that they did not want any disturbance of the existing 
Government, and they spontaneously pulled up the railway 
along which Charles would have proceeded if he had 
had a military success, The chief fact of the situation in 
Hungary is that the territorial magnates and military 
class would like to see Charles back because he would 
guarantee them their property and privileges, but the 
peasants do not want him back because they would rather 
get and own land than have a king. 

The position of Admiral Horthy is another mystery. 
He bears the title of “ Regent,” and he has often stated 
that he regards Charles as the rightful head of the Hu- 
garian nation. He has spoken of himself as only carrying 
on for the time being. We must suppose, therefore, 
that he regarded the incursion of his sovereign as 80 
singularly ill-timed that he was justified in defeating it 
by arms. It is, indeed, a strange situation. Although 
the Magyars, who have been drinking the health of 
“Charlie over the mountains,” took themselves seriously, 
they have evidently been regarded by both the Regent 
and the Prime Minister as a negligible lot of fanatics. 

Possibly mad ambition was encouraged in the brain of 
Charles by his Bourbon wife. If she was in any way 
an instigator she was no doubt encouraged by the reports 
of unparalleled unrest in Western Hungary. In the 
Manchester Guardian of Tuesday Lord Newton said that 
in Western Hungary everybody was chafing under the 
new conditions. He saw bands of armed civilians every- 
where marching about just as the Sinn Feiners have been 
doing in Ireland. It is not to be wondered at that the 
ex-King and his wife imagined that they could fish 
successfully in such troubled waters. They were also 
probably quite right in estimating that the majority of 
Hungarians desire a king; where they were wrong was 
in thinking that Charles is the king whom Hungary desires. 

Behind all special causes there is generally an ultimate 
cause, and in this case we have no doubt that the ultimate 
cause of Charles’s despicable adventure was that there 
is a widespread feeling that the “ accomplished fact 
is always a winning card. The Poles occupy a city and 
much territory, and they are allowed to remain there ; 
Turks and Greeks refuse to carry out a Treaty and do 
as seems well to them, and they cannot be compelled; 
the Hungarians for a couple of months refuse to hand 
over a piece of territory which they are pledged to give 
to Austria, and nothing happens; the Sinn Feiners set 
up an illegal assembly in Ireland, and the British Govern- 
ment recognize it and treat with it. So the story goes on. 
We know very well that in this exhausted and impoverished 
world it is not possible to raise armies to quell disturbers 
of the peace here, there and everywhere, even if anywhere 
at all. All the same, this doctrine of the accomplished 
fact, this acting on the principle that if only you can 
bring off a coup, however outrageous, you will be allowed 
to profit by it, has been enormously encouraged by the 
hesitation and confusion of Allied policy. The doctrine 
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yust be discouraged very plainly and firmly or we shall 
find that instead of a growing tranquillity there is more 
trouble than ever. 


WOMEN AT CAMBRIDGE. 

N rejecting last week the sensible compromise set forth 
in Grace I., the Cambridge Senate, in our judgment, 
made a serious mistake. The compromise, as we believe, 
would have brought peace to the University; the very 
old question of the status of women would have ceased to 
wound or to provoke; and if there had been further 
developments as the result of experience and successful 
working, they would have been natural and orderly. As 

it is, we fear that there is strife ahead. 

Grace I., although it did not fully meet the wishes of the 
women, had been accepted in advance by them. On the 
other side, many men who had joined in voting down last 
December the proposal to admit women to unconditional 
membership of the University felt that the promise to 
women of generous concessions could be fulfilled by nothing 
jess than the proposals of Grace I. Thus there seemed to 
be a first-rate opportunity of reaching a settlement by 
consent—a settlement based on moderate opinion and 
drawing its strength from various parties, including some 
which in the past had always resisted the women’s claims. 
But it was not to be. To us, at all events, the rejection 
of Grace I. was a surprise, although it is notoriously difficult 
to foresee what will happen in the Senate House, as opinion 
among non-resident voters is incalculable. As not only 
full membership of the University, but also the idea of a 
separate women’s university, had previously been rejected, 
Grace I. brought forward the new proposal that women 
should be given a restricted membership of the University, 
but none the less a legal membership. The number of 
women students was to be limited to 500, and discipline 
was to be maintained among them by women officials. 
Women were to be exciuded from the Senate, but they 
were to have a Representative Board with similar powers. 
A woman, if elected to a professorship, was not to control 
the department as a man would do. The men’s colleges 
were to be forbidden to admit women as members. 

Grace If., which was carried on the day that Grace I. 
was rejected, gave women titular degrees without recog- 
nizing them as members of the University. There 1s 
little doubt that if women had asked for the simple con- 
cession Which they have at last won any time during the 
past few years they would have been granted it. But 
they asked for more, and personally we think they were 
quite justified. 

Let us try to do justice to the women’s opponents. 
Their point of view is intelligible. They argued that 
Cambridge, having been founded as a men’s University, 
must remain a men’s University, unless, indeed, it was 
to become a co-education institution, which nobody really 
wanted. Nobody desired, for instance, that men and 
women should mingle in the same college. They argued 
that if the women became members of the Senate and took 
aregular share in the control of the University, the character 
of the education would tend to become a compromise 
suited as much to women as to men. In fine, Cambridge 
would be destroyed as a first-rate University for men, 

and in the name of progress it would establish a colourless 
or neutral curriculum, neither perfectly designed for men 
nor perfectly designed for women. Moreover, the oppo- 
nents of the women argued that for geographical reasons 
there must be strict limitations to the expansion of the 
University. They pointed out that the men already 
found the University overcrowded, and they declared that 
if women were freely allowed to join the University the 
congestion might become disastrous. ‘ All that justice 
requires us to give to women,” they said, in effect, * is 
degrees by diploma. That will prove that they have 
passed their examinations to the satisfaction of the Cam- 
bridge examiners. What more can they want? They 
have their own colleges, and they can build more colleges 
it they like, or if they can raise the money. What they 
really want is not to be fairly treated, but to get power 
in the University.” 

Some years ago that reasoning would have seemed to us 
Satisiactory. But surely matters have gone too far for 
It to be accepted to-day. The truth is that the extension 
of the franchise to women and the eligibility of women to 














sit as members of Parliament have altered the whole basis 
of our social structure. Whether we instinctively like 
this great change or not, it is now part of the law of the 
land. We should, therefore, abide by it, and help in working 
all the incidental changes which it postulates. We da 
not in the least want to justify changes which may be 
regarded as questionable on the weak plea that they are 
“inevitable,” and that it is, therefore, useless to try to 
resist them. Our plea is rather that what is inevitable 
has also, by force of circumstances, become right and 
reasonable. Oxford has given full membership to women, 
and though history forbids us to say that Cambridge should 
ever do anything merely because Oxford has done it, 
he must be a bold man who really believes that Cambridge 
will never throw her doors open wider to women. 

What we fear is that concessions which might have been 
made gracefully and willingly will ultimately be made 
ungracefully, because the memory of the past will cling 
to them. Possibly there will be a tendency among women 
to go to Oxford rather than to Cambridge, in order te 
enjoy the higher status. That would be an irony indeed, 
as Cambridge led the way in the foundation of women’s 
colleges. It need not be thought, however, that there 
will be any immediate falling off in the numbers of women 
at Cambridge, as all reports show that the applications for 
membership at Girton and Newnham are far more numerous 
than ever before. Another possibility, which would be 
much more unpleasant for the men than for the women, 
is that the women will use their Parliamentary vote in 
order to threaten the male-governed University. Even 
now there is talk of an appeal on behalf of the women to 
the Royal Commission. Parliamentary terrorism would 
be a nightmare. If it should ever happen it would be a 
sorry reflection that a great opportunity for peace was 
neglected. With the numbers of the women limited to 
500 there could never have been any question of the women 
calling the tune in University education. Even if full 
membership should ever be granted at Cambridge, as at . 
Oxford, the probability of women becoming members 
of the Senate in sufficient numbers to control it would be 
remote, 

The undergraduates’ “ rag” after the voting, in which 
considerable damage was done to the iron gates at Newnham, 
was a particularly destructive ending to a destructive day. 
There have been various and rather contradictory accounts 
of the “ rag,”’ but even if the kindest accounts be accepted 
the storming of the gates was an unprecedented act of 
bad manners and stupidity. It is at least satisfactory 
to know that an apology has been offered and accepted. 
It is also a consolation to be able to believe, on the strength 
of the accounts of some observers, that the demonstration 
before Newnham was not premeditated, and _ that 
the gates were broken down by the weight of the 
crowd rather than by the shocks of a battering ram. 
Anyhow, the demonstration should not have taken place. 
University “rags”? have gone through many stages. 
The old * Town and Gown” rows in which Mr. Verdant 
Green played his part, and in which the Rev. Thomas 
Tozer, the proctor, was capable of using his fists as freely 
as the undergraduates themselves, died when the sort of 
odious class consciousness which provoked them faded 
out. The best of the more modern “rags” have always 
had some element of geniality, imagination, or humour, as, 
for example, when a protesting proctor was shepherded 
along a street to a point where he could be pushed 
through a gate into an enclosure with iron railings. The 
gate was then locked, and the proctor’s attempts to demand 
* Your name and college, sir,” gradually yielded to the 
awful realization that he was being offered buns through 
the railings while an undergraduate lectured on “ this 
rare and most interesting specimen recently added to the 
collection.” 

It is said that feeling at Cambridge was largely guided 
by the medical and scientifie men, who resent the way in 
which their places are usurped by women in laboratories. 
Probably there is just now a very difficult period of tran- 
sition. Universities sufler from the bacillus of unrest 
like nations and trade unions. If that is so it is useless 
to deny it. The undergraduate has never been remarkable 
for keeping to the middle way of life, and he finds it just 
now almost as easy to hate the woman whom he imagines to 
be an unscrupulous rival as, in another mood, he might find 
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it easy to flirt with her. But no explanations and excuses 
can atone for the ill-conditioned behaviour. The offence 
against Newnham was the worse because the women 
were the defeated party. 





THE SUICIDE OF A BORSTAL BOY. 
ti three months there have been four attempts at 
escape and one suicide at the Borstal institution 
for boys, which is lodged in the building which was formerly 
Portland Prison. Mr. Charles McEvoy, writing to the 
Daily Express, says in his letter :— 

“* By some official ingenuity the public have almost been 
trained to regard the word ‘ Borstal’ as some new and delightful 
phase of child welfare. Yet it is not long since a Borstal boy 
was sentenced to be hanged (afterwards commuted to penal 
servitude for life) for slaying a warder when attempting to 
escape—subsequent to flogging. Thus we now have to the 
credit of this mysterious word—murder, suicide, flogging, and 
frequent man (or rather child) hunts through the peaceful 
vales of Dorset. Is it not time that the limelight be thrown 
on this institution ?” 


In the course of the evidence at the inquest upon the latest 
case, it emerged that the seventeen-year-old boy who 
committed suicide had been, in the governor’s phrase, 
* very sullen and unmanageable.” He had been awarded 
nine days’ “confinement” and _ bread-and-water diet, 
the nine days to be served in periods of three days with 
three days of ordinary diet between. From the general 
sense of the evidence a reader would conclude that * con- 
finement ” meant solitary confinement, though whether 
in the dark or not was not stated. At any rate, the boy 
took his life. It further emerged that many of the officers 
of the Portland institution are the former prison warders. 
It is suggested that a Government enquiry should be 
instituted into the methods-and administration of Borstal 
institutions. 

If, as we believe, and as Mr. McEvoy’s letter implies, 
the word Borstal even now conveys to the public the notion 
of an institution not for the punishment but for the reform 
of boys, we need, fortunately, not deal in this case with 
the question which complicates all discussion of the treat- 
ment of adult pr tee the question of the rough-and- 
ready necessity in an imperfect world of punishment- 
even of vindictive punishment—in order that the notoriety of 
such an “example” may serve as a deterrent to the 
* prospective” criminal. If the public already believe 
a Borstal institution to be a reformatory, there is no 
question of this punishment for the sake of others. The 
“young hooligan,” as he carefully weighs the worth- 
whileness of his criminal act (this is the sort of picture 
which this line of argument forces us to draw), is already 
convinced that treatment and not punishment will be his 
lot if he is caught at his ruffianism. Therefore, it is in 
vain to say that greater leniency in the administration 
of the Borstal institutions will take away the last safe- 
guard of the unhappy victim of the young rough’s intended 
crime. We are not sure that this argument—that it may 
be expedient that one child die for the people—has ever 
heen put forward, but, at any rate, the circumstances of 
the special case which has arisen would seem to preclude 
the necessity of its analysis and consideration. 

What the Royal Commission will have to consider if one 
is, as we would most earnestly urge, appointed, is (1) what 
are now generally held by leading experts to be the best 
means of reforming or curing the juvenile delinquent 
and of turning him into a useful citizen? (2) whether 
the present Borstal theory is in accordance with this, the 
opinion of the best modern medical, psychological and 
practical reformatory experts? and (3) if the admin- 
istrative methods which are now in force in these institutions 
are well adapted to the carrying out of the desired treat- 
ment? We fancy that they will find that modern expert 
opinion has gone a very long way from flogging, solitary 
confinement, and a bread-and-water dict. 

All modern writers in these matters seem to be agreed 
at least on two points—that we are to regard the juvenile 
criminal as a doctor regards his case, that the attack of 
sullenness and unmanageableness of which the Borstal 
authorities spoke would be regarded not so much as a 
complaint against the boy, but as possibly a reflection 
upon the staff, or at least much as the relapse into fever of a 
patient is regarded by his doctor. Most writers seem to 





| 
agree that very few “ juvenile delinquents ” are at th 
time of their offence and immediately after, in a Rel 
state. 

Many of these young offenders are, of course. Cases 
if not of real fecble-mindedness, at any rate of marked 
mental retardation—a six-year brain “trying to solve 
the problems of a sixteen-year body. Sometimes the 
abnormality is a hysterical condition due to bad eviron- 
ment and conditions, combined with the always upsettin 
and difficult period of adolescence. All masters 7 
public schools are well aware of this danger period 
and are on the look-out to prevent its effects shaping 
into anti-social acts. These are really cases as much for 
the doctor as the psychologist and the pedagogic expert 
But it would appear that there is another cause for 
temporary delinquency. It is notorious that all boys 
and most girls go through a period which is generally 
associated with dreaminess and slackness, when only the 
most blood-curdling adventure stories are liked. “Who 
has not seen some ordinarily tender-hearted little girl 
gloating with a fearful joy over an account or, better 
pictures, of Chinese tortures? What writer of books for 
boys or girls does not realize this taste in his audience 
and allow his hero to suffer the most terrible extremes 
of want and misery before the happy ending which the 
substratum of kindliness in the small barbarian at last 
demanded 2? We have all told ourselves stories of cannibal 
rites and looked at the pictures in Foxe’s Book of Martyrs 
with a sort of horrid relish. 

But the bloodthirsty boys and girls we have known were 
normal, and to read a book and see the pictures and dream 
the dreams was enough. Their tastes were anti-social, but 
being normal and intelligent, they had no desire to let 
them spill over into action. But it is dissatisfaction with 
merely imaginary anti-social acts, due generally to mental 
stupidity and lack of imagination, that makes the juvenile 
delinquent. He is very likely no more wicked than his 
brothers and sisters, but he has the fatal tendency to put 
his turbulent thoughts into action. We have surely 
all of us known that impulse but have resisted it. 
He is the boy who “ wants his castle down on the table,” 
who has an abnormal thirst for the actual and the palpable, 
and thus acts when the normal boy or girl only thinks. 

The third type of young criminal is, of course, the type 
which will come most readily to our minds in thinking of 
boy thieves—the boy like Filch, who has been brought 
up as a thief, is perfectly normal, but like the ethical 
youth in the Gilbert and Sullivan opera “ has been appren- 
ticed to a pirate.” The darker side of this is that drink 
and sexual depravity may be added to the list of burdens 
that have been tied on the boy’s shoulders. 

There is a further type, the boy who is so completely 
“up against it’ at home, so unhappy, so at odds with 
the world, that instinctive revolt against some cramping, 
unbearable fact in his environment culminates in some 
act of violence, which may be the comparatively harmless 
one of running away to sea—the first step of so many of 
our childhood’s heroes—or may be some mean and mean- 
ingless act of violence. 

Such are the types into which the modern experts tell us 
we shall find delinquent juveniles can be classifed. 
We shall, of course, very often not find these types 
pure and unmixed, but each type interacting on the other, 
and to discover the inner cause of the delinquency in esch 
individual case may need considerable psychological 
skill and pedagogic experience. 

But all convicted cases have one quality in conm n, 
a propensity—in their cascs most unfortunate—to act 
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instead of merely to dream. This is the tri 
that all experts agree in exploiting. It is on this con 


sideration that the Junior Republic tradifion is built up, 
and it is on this ground that some opinion seems to be 
coming round to the view (which sounds absurdly para 
doxical) that self-government is more successful with 
reformatory boys and: girls—beys more particular]; 
than it is with normal children, 

At any rate, self-government, or a certain degree of it (by 
clubs, committees, scout troops and so on), and a great 
deal of practical, cheerful occupation is universally con- 
sidered to be the proper treatment. Some writers lay 
great stress upon the humanizing effect of the daily care 
of farm animals, especially of lambs, calves and young 
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creatures generally. Anyhow, interesting lessons, plenty of 
adventure books, plenty of outdoor exercise, and, so far 
as possible, confidential relations with a sympathetic 
member of the staff, are all drugs from the approved 
pharmacopoeia. Most writers seem satisfied with the 
efficacy of the particular prescription of those drugs which 
they fancy, and they seem to agree that the only quite 
incurable cases are those of boys of very low or actually 
feeble mentality. 

There remains, of course, the question of the keeping of 
discipline within the reformatory. There seem to be no 
advocates for punishment “from above,” so to speak. 
But in institutions where there is some machinery corre- 
sponding to a Scouts’ Court of Honour, many writers 
seem to hold that punishment may be beneficial, thus 
making a distinction, not of degree but of kind, between 
the eflects of the awards of public opinion and of authority. 

It will be seen that the line of treatment which we have 
sketched and which we believe a Royal Commission would 
find had expert sanction, though very simple, is yet one 
that could be carried out only by those who had the 
doctor’s or schoolmaster’s outlook upon life and thought. 
All this is very far from being the sphere of governors, 
warders or police officials, who, however kindly their 
intentions, carry in their antecedents and uniform an 
unnecessary tradition of reprobation and rebuke, We 
trust that those who have been horrified (and such a thought 
must horrify any imaginative mind) by the thought of 
the hideous suffering represented by the laconic statement 
of what has occurred ai the Portland Borstal Institute 
will not cry out for a victim from among the existing 
officials, The case in these institutes is probably analogous 
to that of the pauper asylums, upon which we wrote in our 
issue of August 20th. Dr. Lomax, although attacking in 
the most uncompromising manner the system to whose 
workings the pauper lunatics are submitted, was most 
careful to point out that, so far as his experience enabled 
him to judge, the sufferings and hardships which the 
lunatics endured were the result chiefly of wrong theories 
and bad administrative machinery, and that though it was 
possible that superhumanly virtuous administrators might 
have made the system work better, it was yet unfair to 
blame the existing warders, doctors and governors if they 
were not supermen, but “ carried on” unthinkingly. 

We expect that investigation will prove that in the case 
oi the Borstal officials the wrongs and the mistakes which 
the recent evidence seems to make it likely the Royal 
Commission will discover, will be found to be due rather to 
the fact that the officials have not had training which fits 
them for their work. Let us, above all, have reform, but 
not victims, 





A VETERAN OF TRAFALGAR. 

[The ‘Implacable,’ the only remaining two-decker of the old 
sailing Navy, is the last survivor of the prizes capturcd as a result 
of Nelson’s victory at Trafalgar. She lies now in Falmouth 
harbour, waiting Jor it to be decided whether she shall be refitted as 
the training centre for the Seca Scouts or be sent to the ship-breaker’s 
yard, | 


7 River Fal is not very wide at King Harry's Reach, 


and from the quarter-deck of the ‘Implacable’ I 
could overhear the voices in the motor-launch :— 

‘How many men would the old ship carry ? ” 

“Tn Nelson’s time ? Oh, about six hundred.” 

“And now ?” 

“ Barring the watchman, there’s not a soul on board 
her.” 

As the voices died away in the direction of Falmouth I 
felt the ‘Implacable’ quivering beneath me—quivering 
with rage. 

*Canaille!”’ she growled ; 
was her guest that morning, apologized as 
French can. 


and then, remembering I 
only the 
* Monsieur, je vous demande pardon, but when they 
sav there is no soul on board me, it is too much! Do 
they think, then, because I lost my sword to the English 
that I also lost my soul ? ” 

In vain I tried to explain what the man in the motor- 
launch must really have meant, the old ship was not to 
be pacified, 


‘Non, Monsieur,” she broke in, “ if in my last fight as a 











French ship, with my French name—for I was then the 
‘ Duguay-Trouin ’—if in that battle I-had shown the white 
feather, then indeed the insult would be justified. But 
what are the facts? Listen, and be judge whether or not 
there is still a soul on board me!” 

* Willingly,” I replied, and settled myself down comfort- 
ably against the bulwarks. 

* Know then, Monsieur, that in the battle of October 21st, 
off Cape Trafalgar, we French ships in the van division, 
under Contre-Amiral Dumanoir le Pelley, we had no real 
chance to distinguish ourselves. It is true that once at 
least I exchanged broadsides with your ‘ Victory,’ so that { 
may boast: ‘I have crossed swords with Nelson!’ But 
the wind and the fortune were against us, and at last we 
four line-of-battle ships—‘* Formidable,’ * Scipion,’ ‘ Mont- 
Blanc ’ and myself—we found ourselves with no choice but 
to escape northwards, licking our wounds as we went.” 

* Where did you make for ?” I asked. 

* For Rochefort, Monsieur, Rochefort and chez-nous. 
We could not, however, sail very rapidly, and by 
November 2nd we had only made the latitude of Cape 
Finisterre when, at noon, we sighted what we suspected 
to be an English 36-gun frigate. We bore up and went after 
her. It was a long chase, Monsieur, and a foolish one also» 
for by nightfall we discovered that sacré frigate was 
simply a decoy. She was leading us right into the arms of 
a powerful English squadron. We saw their signals in the 
dark—blue lights, false fires, and all that—and, keeping 
close together, the four of us, we doubled in our tracks and 
made off under all the sail we could carry. We thought 
then we had shaken off our pursuers, but next morning there 
they were on the horizon—three line-of-battle ships and a 
couple of frigates. Ah! it was a blue day that, and the 
sea like a mirror—too much like a mirror, since, do what 
we would, the enemy was gaining on us all the time. That 
second night also he continued to gain, for the wind 
fluctuated continually, and we were much retarded by the 
condition of our flagship.” 

“TT don't wonder at that,’ I said; “by all accounts 
your * Formidable ’ had a nasty mauling at Trafalgar.” 

The ‘Implacable’ kept silence for a while, as though 
lost in the past, and I heard the Fal rippling round her 
weather-beaten hull and under that wonderful carved 
stern of hers. Then she resumed her story. 

“Tt is daybreak on November 4th, 1&05—a date, 
Monsieur, I shall not easily forget. We look; we see the 
leading English ship scarce six miles astern of our rearmost 
vessel, the *Scipion.’ By six in the morning one of your 
frigates has already opened fire at her, but le brave ‘ Scipion,’ 
with her sternchasers, gives that frigate something to 
remember—ma foi! full in the hull. Meanwhile, your 
three line-of-battle ships, favoured by a shift of wind to 
the south-south-east, are rapidly overhauling us, having 
already formed line ahead. We know then the time has 
come to have it out with them. We are already cleared 
for action, our tricolore flies gaily at the peak, and, parbleu ! 
but we are happy! I would, Monsieur, you could see me 
as I was that morning, in all my glory of masts and yards 
and snowy canvas, with the black muzzles of my guns 
frowning from the square ports in my two broad, canary- 
coloured streaks... . 

“At noon our Contre-Amiral throws out the signal to 
take in our small sails and haul up together on the star- 
board tack. It is done; we fall into a line ahead, I—the 
‘ Duguay-Trouin ’—leading, and followed by ‘ Formidable,’ 
‘Mont-Blanc’ and ‘ Scipion’ in this order. The English 
are to windward of us, led—as one told me later—by the 
‘Caesar,’ under Sir Richard Strachan—a brave sailor that ! 
Presently we hear their seamen cheering, and we return 
the compliment with “ Vive la France! Vivel’ Empereur !” 
Then, suddenly, a deafening roar, and the ‘ Caesar’ opens 
her Jarboard guns on our ‘ Formidable —immediately 
astern of me—while the two other English ships, together 
with their frigates, engage the ‘Mont-Blanc’ and _ the 
‘Scipion.’ The battle has begun ! 

* For a time I, at the head of our linc, have no share in 
the fun. I wait for my turn to arrive. Little by little 
that ‘Caesar’ of yours, while thundering away at the 
‘Formidable,’ is edging up nearer towards me. Then I 
I will turn on her, cross her bows, take the 
I port my helm, 


Ah! 


see my chance ; 
wind of her, rake her from stem to stern ! 
and the order rings out to man my starboard guns. 
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my beautiful, big 36-pounders, that is what you've been 

irsting for! . . . But what is this? Nom de Dieu! 
We have luffed up too much into the wind, I come about 
on the wrong side of the enemy. Quick! it is now our 
larboard guns that must be fired. . . . Too late! Crash! 
Crash! One by one the English ships rake me as I pass 
down under their lee. Nevertheless, my consorts see what 
has happened; gallantly they tack to support me. The 
* Formidable,’ she also ; but her rigging is shot to ribbons, 
she cannot get round soon enough. Still, now the English 
must also put about. It is at least a breathing-space that 
we have gained. 

“Not for long, however. The English close with us 
again; they have now with them their fourth line-of- 
battle ship. They are too strong for us. But we fight— 
diable ! how we fight! The *‘ Mont-Blanc’ and I, we try our 
best to aid the brave * Formidable,’ but she can do no more. 
Down comes her tricolore. The ‘ Scipion’ also has given in by 
now, so that the ‘ Mont-Blanc ’ and I, we only are left. 

* Ah, Monsieur, how then can I describe to you those 
last twenty minutes of the battle? It is not war, it is 
butchery. Those terrible English broadsides that sweep me— 
smashing, tearing, splintering my masts, my spars, every- 
thing on board. The shrieks, Monsieur—the death groans ! 
Now the * Mont-Blanc,’ she also must strike her colours. 
I fight on all alone. . . . But—que voulez-vous ?—my 
captain, the gallant Claude Touffet, has been killed, my 
masts are gone, the sea pours into me, I am utterly at their 
mercy. I have done alla shipcando. I surrender... .” 

The ‘Implacable’ ceased. There was a long silence, 
and then she spoke for the last time. 

** Monsieur, tell me now, is it I—who fought well for 
France that day, and who later on fought well for England 
also—is it I, then, who have no soulon board me? Ma foi ! 
is it not you that have no souls ?—you English, who would 
prefer to have my stout old timbers broken up for your 
firewood rather than scrape together what is necessary to 
refit me for a new life of usefulness, of inspiration. Monsieur, 
if you permit that, you English, you are unworthy ever to 
have been the foes of France! You are unworthy to call 
yourselves the fellow-countrymen of Nelson!” 

GEORGE GREENLAND. 








FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE, 
a 
EASE IN THE MONEY MARKET. 

CAUSE—HEAVY GOVERNMENT BORROWING— 
EFFECT ON THE STOCK EXCHANGE—BANK 
RATE PROSPECTS—UNEMPLOY MENT RELIEF 
SCHEMES—BANKING AND INSURANCE SHARES. 

{To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Spectaror.”’] 

Sirn,—There are two outstanding influences mainly 
responsible for the present ease of the Money Market 
and the course of movements on the Stock Exchange. 
Those influences are great uncertainty with regard 
to the outlook, both political and financial, and the 
continued borrowing by the Government from the Bank 
of England to meet ordinary expenditure and to finance 
doles and relief schemes. Moreover, these two influences 
react the one upon the other, and consequently have 
all the greater effect both upon the Money Market and 
upon the Stock Exchange. The latest return of Public 
Income and Expenditure shows that up to last Saturday 
the total amount borrowed within a comparatively few 
weeks by the Government from the Bank was no less 
than £74,000,000, being almost, if not quite, a record 
total. In simple language, that means that fresh loanable 
credits in Lombard Street have been created to that 
amount, at a moment, moreover, when by reason of 
trade depression commercial requirements for loans are 
unusually small. Under such a combination of cir- 
cumstances abnormally easy money rates were bound 
to result ; and when there is added the great uncertainty 
with regard to the future the ease is intensified, because 
holders of credits are afraid to employ them cither in 
enterprises or long-dated securities, and prefer to leave 
them on deposit with the banks, thus aggravating the 
existing plethora. So great, in fact, has been the glut of 
credits during the past week that Lombard Street has 
witnessed an almost unprecedented combination of 


ITS 





circumstances, embracing, on the one hand, a 54 per cent, 
Bank Rate, and, on the other hand, the lending of 
unemployed balances over the night at the nominal rate 
of } to 1 per cent. 

* * 

These same influences—namely, inflation of credit by 
the Government and exceptional uncertainty concerning 
the outlook—have also been the dominating factors op 
the Stock Exchange. Acute anxiety with regard to the 
Trish crisis, grave concern as to the political and economic 
chaos in Europe, and apprehensions with regard to the 
trade and labour situation at home, have pretty well 
brought business on the Stock Exchange to a standstill, 
Nevertheless, while almost all departments of the House 
have been neglected and dull during the past week, British 
Funds, and especially short term bonds, have been firm 
throughout. This, however, is, of course, entirely con- 
sistent with the circumstances and influences I have just 
outlined. That available investment resources are stil] 
considerable is evident from the success which attends 
most of the new capital flotations; and although the 
successful issue of the Nigerian loan for £3,000,000 has 
been quickly followed by an offer of a Commonwealth 
of Australia loan for £5,000,000, the gilt-edged market 
has been unaffected. In other words, such liquid resources 
as are available for investment are driven in the direction 
of the soundest descriptions by reason of the very uncer- 
tainty referred to, 

x 

Arising out of the exceptional ease in the Money Market 
is the question whether we are likely to see any early 
reduction in the Bank Rate. Inasmuch as the question 
of an immediate change in the Official Minimum will be 
determined before this letter appears in print, there would 
be no point in my weighing the pros and cons. More 
than a month ago, when confident predictions were 
being made as to a change in the Bank Rate, you 
will remember that I expressed the opinion that an 
immediate change was unlikely. Since then the position 
has changed in two important respects. In the first 
place, the higher money rates have helped still further to 
lower commodity prices, so that within recent weeks 
there has been a further decline in the cost of living in 
this country—-a circumstance which would in itself offer 
some justification for a decline in the Bank Rate. As | 
have already shown, however, any attempts to make the 
Bank Rate really effective have been rendered abortive 
by the inflationary tactics of the Government in flooding 
the market with credits borrowed from the Bank of 
England, and up to a point there is much to be said for 
the Bank of England endeavouring to correct inflationary 
forees by maintaining a high official rate for the value 
of money. Much has been said about trade being penalized 
by high rates. It must be remembered, however, that 
trading profits are not merely determined by the terms 
for bankers’ loans, but are still more influenced by prices 
given for raw materials and the extent to which such 
purchases are affected by the position of the Foreign 
Exchanges. In this connection, therefore, it is pertinent 
to note that, be the causes what they may, a satisfactory 
factor of the past month or two has been the fall. in the 
prices of commodities purchased from abroad and the 
movement of the American exchange in our favour. 
Still, there comes a time when the divergence between 
the Bank Rate and the Open Market rate is altogether 
too wide; and, while I should xot anticipate a reduction 
in the Official Minimum to-morrow, I should not be sur- 
prised if there were to be a reduction to 5 per cent. before 
very long should the political outlook clear and money 
rates in America continue to fall. Even so, however, 
I do not think that the present excessive ease in the 
Money Market will be unduly prolonged. Demands for 
capital all over the world are enormous, while, as we have 
already seen, most of the factors responsible for the present 
extreme ease show that it is wholly artificial and 
must, therefore, be temporary. 

* * 

The City is expecting that the Parliamentary Bills, 
embodying details of the Government’s proposals for 
relieving unemployment, will be rushed through pretty 
rapidly, and interest centres in that part of the schemes 
concerned with the guaranteeing of certain loans which 
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may comply with one of the conditions for a State guarantee, 
namely, that the proceeds shall be spent in this country in 
directions involving the relief of unemployment. At first, 
the idea prevailed that such loans would be limited to our 
Overseas Dominions; but latterly, financial circles have 
inclined to the opinion that the State guarantee may be 
given to certain industrial flotations at home and even 
under certain circumstances to some of the European 
countries. With regard to carefully considered loans for 
developing the resources of the Empire, the City approves 
of the general principle of a State guarantee, and under the 
exceptional circumstances now prevailing it is also recog- 
nized that such State guarantee may be permissible for 
some borrowings on home account. Assuming, for 
example, that a Corporation, or a Docks Company, 
wished to enlarge or improve its docks with a view 
to assisting trade developments at a later stage, it 
would probably be difficult at the present moment to 
raise the money on terms consistent with the ability of the 
undertaking to bear the strain. Therefore in such cases, 
where the schemes are approved by competent authorities, 
there is something to be said for the State guarantee 
of a loan for such purposes. Nor is the City unmind- 
ful of the possibility that a State guarantee might 
even be justified in the case of some of the European 
countries where the purchases of certain materials here 
would not merely relieve our own unemployment problem, 
but by aiding the borrowing countries in their arduous task 
of recuperation after the War would do something to 
relieve the financial and economic chaos in Europe and, 
incidentally, the chaotic exchanges. 
Be * * 

As anticipated, the annual reports of industrial concerns 
make melancholy reading, and the loss of £74,000 shown 
on the year’s working of Copestake, Crampton and Company 
constitutes only one of many unfavourable reports pub- 
lished in recent months, while with the turn of the year 
further evidence of the extreme trade depression is likely 
to be forthcoming in the reports of industrial concerns. 
Nor can our banking and insurance companies expect to be 
wholly exempt from the far-reaching influences of the 
slump in trade, and in the case of the banks more especially 
the devastating effect upon profits of bad debts seems 
likely to take the place of the wholesale writing down of 
securities which, until quite recently, has encroached upon 
net earnings. In the case of most of the leading banks, 
however, not only have profits in recent years been very 
large, but inner reserves have for years been established 
on a seale which has enabled banks to equalize their 
dividend payments. This has been a desirable policy 
from more than one standpoint. Not only has restraint in 
the matter of dividend payments during abnormally 
prosperous years enabled the banks to strengthen their 
position against “rainy days,” but the very fact of the 
stabilization of banking dividends tends to make banking 
shares popular with the investor rather than with the 
speculator—a circumstance which in itself is in the interests 
of the continued conduct of banking on sound and conser- 
vative lines. Whether on the present occasion there will 
be any small reduction in bank dividends remains to be 
seen, but at present the belief prevails that they will be 
maintained, in which case and having regard to the fact 
that both banking and insurance shares have suffered 
recently, in common with other securities, it is considered 
on the Stock Exchange that the maintenance of their 
dividends at a moment when so many industrial concerns 
will either be reducing or even passing dividends on 
ordinary shares altogether should tend to emphasize the 
popularity of both banking and insurance shares with the 
investor.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

The City, October 26th. Artuur W. Kippy. 








LETTERS’ TO THE EDITOR. 
—<— 

(Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read,and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.) —— 

WOMEN AND THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE, 

{To Tar Epiror or tHe ‘ Specraror.’’) 
Str,—The Prime Minister, it is hoped, sails for Washington on 


the s.s, ‘Aquitania’ on Saturday, November 5th, fis mission : 





is a mission of peace, for he goes to deliberate with the 
responsible statesmen of many lands how best to get rid of tho 
intolerable burden of armaments. He carries with him the 
passionate hopes of every woman. Each woman who knows 
what war means wishes him God-speed in her heart. That ig 
well, but itis not enough. American women have called across 
the seas to the women of this country to join them in a great 
uplifting of the voice of womanhood to support the statesmen 


at Washington in their high purpose. We cannot be 
slow to answer, Let, therefore, every woman, indeed, 
every girl of fourteen years old and upwards, give 


immediate and direct expression to what is in her heart. 
On November 3rd let her write upon a 1}d. posteard the word 
*God-speed ”’ with her name and address, let her direct it 
to “The Prime Minister, or Chief Delegate to Washington, 
s.s. ‘Aquitania,’ Liverpool,” and drop it into the nearest 
pillar-box. We ask you, Sir, and all your brothers of tho 
Press, and the ministers of religion, the teachers, the parents, 
the school children, to help in the few days before November 3rd 
to get every woman to seize this opportunity, and we believe 
that the Prime Minister will go to Washington with such a 
mandate from the women of this country as shall ring through 
the world—We are, Sir, &c., 

Nancy Astor. 

Mnuicent Fawcett. 

A. Macpe Roypen. 

Litgen SNOWDEN. 

M. Wistaixanan. 





THE MINISTRY OF LABOUR. 

(To THE Epiror oF THE ‘‘ SpectaTor.’’] 
Sir,-I am reluctantly compelled to crave the hospitality of 
your valuable columns once again for the purpose of replying 
to Mr. Leslie Hore-Belisha’s letter, which appeared in the 
Spectator of the 15th inst. He asks: ‘‘ Have the Labour 
Exchanges justified themselves? ’’ My answer is, Yes. In order 
to reach this conclusion one need only take into consideration 
the facts mentioned in my previous letter in conjunction with 
the absence of demonstrations, processions, and disorderly con- 
duct on the part of thousands of workless while those of them 
who were able to comply with the regulations had not 
exhausted their right to benefit. 

1. The Exchanges were entrusted with the administration of 
Tnemployment Insurance in 1912. From his letter one might 
infer that the scheme quite recent date, solely to 
resuscitate the Exchanges. 

2. In judging their value one must consider their work as a 
whole. It would be just as unreliable to form an opinion upon 
their activities up to the commencement of the War ag it 
wotld he to consider only the period covered by his letter. 

Mr, Leslie Hore-Belisha asserts the Exchanges are deemed 
to have filled vacancies which have been filled by other bodies. 
Can he, privately or otherwise, furnish details of any such 
cases, or of Exchanges which, with the cognizance of the 
Ministry of Labour, have taken credit for applicants who 
have found work for themselves, 

3. Referring to the elimination of the “lead swinger,” {c., 
there is about as much justification for condemning the 
Exchanges on account of his presence as there would be for 
‘autumn sales” or “ mechanical 
existence of kleptomaniacs 


was o% 


suggesting the abolition of 
{raction’”’ because of the 
ticketless travellers. 

4, The Ministry does not take credit in its returns for appli 
cants who have found work themselves, or whose applications 
have lapsed. Each of these classes is shown separately from 
those who have actually obtained work through the medium 
of the Exchange. 

5. The findings of the Committee of Inquiry in relation to 
the Ministry’s statistics were quoted merely as an indication 
of the value which attaches to the allegations made with regard 
to the returns rendered by the Exchanges. 

6. Mr. Leslie Hore-Belisha’s congratulations might be 
tended to the Ministry of Labour, the Local Employment Com- 
mittee, and the Local Exchanges; to the former for their 
admirable regulations, and to the two latter for the efficient 
manner in which effect has been given to these regulations.— 
lam, Sir, &c., Mark Scott 


(Chairman Selby and Howden District Labour 
Unemployment Committee), 


and 


ex- 


Exch 


ange 


Mic klegate House, Selby. 
{To Tue Eprror or THE “ SpecTator.’’] 
Sir,—I should like to endorse, in a general way, the opinions 
of your correspondent, Mr. Leslie Hore-Belisha, as to the use- 
lessness and waste of the so-called Employment Exchanges. I 
know Selby very well, whose Exchange your earlier corre- 
spondent, Mr. Mark Scott, is so perfectly satisfied with, but 
this is a very small place, and even if Mr. Scott's eulogies of 
the work carried on there are reliable, such a place can hardly 
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be taken as a sample of the value of these institutions as a 
whole. A primary object of the Exchanges, according to 
Mr. Scott, is to eave the time of employers and workers. My 
experience, which includes both a very large Exchange in a 
County Borough and a smaller Exchange in a place about 
the size of Selby, and not unlike Selby in this respect that the 
latter probably has a certain amount of work put through 
its hands by Government Departments, is that the Exchanges 
waste the time and money of both classes. Hitherto, 
workmen used to come direct to any employer’s premises where 
work was likely to be available, and the news that workmen 
are required in any trade or at any works in a district rapidly 
spreads amongst the workers without any necessity for the 
intervention of the Labour Exchange officials at all. What 
a shocking sight it is to see scores of men standing outside a 
Labour Exchange smoking their pipes, &c., day after day, 
“because no man hath hired them,’ whereas if they went 
about looking for jobs they would often be taken on casually, 
and perhaps ultimately more than casually, because the 
employers would find out of what stuff some of them were made. 
Then, the employers have also to help to keep the Exchange 
beoks for them by being requested to fill in any number of forms 
with information which the Exchanges apply to them for, 

I do not know of a more outrageous instance of the way in 
which one Government Department is instructed to bolster up 
another than the following fact, which was recently told me by 
a Government official who has had a responsible position in the 
district in which my business has been situated for many years 
past. This gentleman has the carrying out of Government 
work in a considerable area, some of which is in rather out-of- 
the-way places, and has repeatedly to engage local labour to 
supplement his own regular staff. During his long tenure of this 
office he has, of course, got to know suitable men to help with 
his work in various districts and just where to find them, but 
for the last year or two he has had instructions not to engage 
any man whatever until the individual has first been sent to 
register at the nearest Employment Exchange, and with one 
ease in particular, which he mentioned to me, the said 
Exchange was twelve miles off, and he had to pay the expenses 
of the man going to and fro, and the time which he lost in so 
doing, before he could start him on the job. Such abominable 
waste of time and money, simply to augment Government 
returns, is disgusting to a degree in these days, when any man 
with a spark of patriotism within him is doing his utmost to 
get the country out of its present distressful condition. I have 
not Mr. Scott’s last letter by me and so can only refer to this 
one point. I give my copy of the Spectator every week-end 
to a very able Christian minister, and this friend was recently 
pleased to remark, when I thought of giving up your paper for 
a few weeks as I was going away, that he hoped I should not 
do so as it was the only newspaper that kept him sane.—I am, 
sir, &e., “ Empioyer ” or Forty Years. 

[We cannot continue this correspondence.”—Ep. Spectator. } 





THE POST OFFICE, 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—The article in the Spectator of October Ist is interesting in 
many respects, but it is doubtful if the writer has proved his 
case owing largely to lack of intimate knowledge. In criticizing 
the Post Office balance-sheet your contributor makes the vital 
error of comparing the Post Office with an ordinary business 
firm. Would not an ordinary firm, for instance, claim the 
interest on Telegraph Consols as profit? The Post Office charged 
pre-war prices long after firms, with an eye solely to a balance- 
sheet, had increased their prices. Moreover, the Post Ottice 
was the first to send its skilled workers to the front (to be 
substituted by costly semi-skilled workers); the last to bring 
them back, and in addition performed free services to the 
value of many millions. Free postage to soldiers and sailors 
is a ease in point. It is not too much to say that the Post Office 
won the war. Ask any British general how he would have fared 
in .the great conflict without telegraphs and telephones, or 
how the field postal service improved the morale of his soldiers. 
The Post Office bent all its energies to covering the fields of 
campaign with wires, &c. In order to do so they withdrew all 
available stores and the skilled workers. Who shall say that 
they did wrongly? The telephones were taken over by the State 
not long before the commencement of the war. ‘The officials 
have net yet had a reasonable chance to reorganize the tele- 
phones, but it is certain that the condition of the telephone 
system prevailing in 1913 must be improved upon. With 
regard to the charges levelled against the telegraph system, 
we have accurate information to work upon. In November, 
1865, the Edinburgh Chamber of Commerce forwarded a 
memorial to the Government in favour of the telegraphs heing 
managed by the State, the late Sir George Harrison, M.P., 
being its spokesman. Their grounds of complaint against the 
then existéng system were high charges, frequent and vexatious 





a 
delays, and inaccuracy. They stated that many important 
towns, and even whole districts, were unsupplied with tele. 
graphic communication. This represented the opinion of the 
country generally. Another factor weighed heavily with the 
Government of the day. Their military advisers were strongly 
in favour of the Government controlling swift communication, 
largely because the economic telegraphs of private companies 
neglected their peculiar interests as fully as they neglected the 
comfort of the more scattered communities. The State worked 
a complete revolution in the system. Telegrams became jp. 
credibly cheaper, swifter, and more efficient, and tremendous 
tracts of the country were introduced to the benefits of swift 
communication. Press messages are unremunerative—in the 
balance-sheet. But who dare say that they are not a sound 
economic factor within the nation? Your contributor writes 
truly when he claims that “the whole of our modern civijliza- 
tion depends on communication,” or “‘ communications are 
vital.” It is true from both the social and the national defengg 
points of view. Communications must always be under the 
direct control of the State. If this be true, it is idle and foolish 
to compare the Post Office to private concerns. It is feolis) 
to demand a profit or tax from communications. Contrary 
to the statement of your contributor, the Post Office has always 
been regarded as ‘‘ the milch cow of the Treasury.” The prin- 
ciple is vicious and merely leads to useless comparisons betweey 
State and private enterprise. And it is impossible to make a 
just comparison, The Post Office recently placed seven millions 
in the Treasury instead of reserving it for the lean time so 
plainly maturing. If the Post Office has a surplus it should 
be devoted either to increased facilities for the public or to 
reduce the charges. Rowland Hill was a wise man, but he 
made the cardinal error of aiming at a large surplus. The rate 
of postage ought to be always equivalent to the smallest eoiy 
in the realm. Every effort should be made to produce a satis. 
factory balance-sheet, but if it prove to be impossible, then 
it is far better to meet a deficit from the Exchequer than to 
tax our vital communications.—I am, Sir, &c., 

182 Minard Road, Catford, S.E. 6. C. D. Towarp, 





THE SOUTHERN IRISH LOYALISTS. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe ** Spectator.’’} 

Sir,—As one who has greatly suffered in Ireland and whose 
house has been burnt by Sinn Fein, may I give you what I 
honestly believe to be the Southern loyalist point of view at 
the moment in Ireland? The conference is taking place, 
and not for a moment would I wish to prejudice its success, 
believing as I do the majority of [rishmen, be they Sinn Feiners 
or otherwise, are all for a settlement now on just and fair lines, 
But let us get to the point at once. Who are the real rulers in 
Ireland to-day, the people that count? Not, emphatically, the 
majority, but the men with the pistols—the I.R.A. The whole 
country has been, and is still, held in a grip of terror by these 
men. Let us be fair to them, too. They think they are in the 
right, and conceive their methods to be fair wariare; but who 
are they? A very mixed crowd, all young men, and mostly 
men with very little stake in the country. They are the fruit 
of the teaching of a generation, who have been nurtured on 
Ireland’s past wrongs, and of a highly attractive and fanciful 
idea of righting them. They consist of students, clerks, shop- 
boys, and younger sons of farmers, with a stiffening of Ameri- 
can and Mexican gunmen, and ex-soldiers. And it has been 
said, and is probably true, that there is no real Sinn Feiner in 
Ireland over the age of twenty-five. These are the men who 
count. Let us again be just. They have made very real sacrifices 
for their country, and consider that it is they, through thei 
methods of wariare, who have brought matters to their present 
issue, and that, since they have “ pulled the chestnuts out of 
the fire,” they, first of all, have the right to eat them—in the 
event of a settlement. It is here that the Southern loyalis! 
comes in. He has been the silent enemy all along, and when 
complete power is in the hands of Sinn Fein, of course he wil! 
have to be dealt with. Besides this, the loyalists are 
descendants of various English settlers. They are 
Protestants, and, in proportion, their financial stake in the 
country is far the largest of anyone. 

Now, as above stated, the groundwork of Sinn Fein has 
well prepared by the teaching of past wrongs (real wrongs, no 
doubt). And there is every reason to believe that the future 
policy of Sinn Fein will be to get rid of those who are supposed 
to have profited by past events. Even flow evidence is not lack- 
ing that the burning of Unionists’ houses is the forerunner of 
much more that is to come. The outlook for the Southern 
Western loyalist is not pleasant. (1) He believes the country 
is about to he handed over to young men of inexperience and ovt 
for all they can get. (2) He sees himself as the logical victim of 
the teaching of Sinn Fein. (3) Without arms or protection 0! 
any sort, he is absolutely helpless. To him is left the cheice ot 
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leaving the country, at great financial loss, and with all the sad- 
ness of one whose home is gone; or of remaining there as suspect 
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eS! 
and outcast in a ruined land, or finally of sacrificing his con- 


science and subscribing liberally to his oppressors, calling that 
good which in his heart he believes to be evil. There are many 
refugees now in England whose homes were burned, or their 
nerves shattered, and some of them in abject poverty. But 
alas! there are many more to come. 

The writer would appeal to good Englishmen to be not only 
just but generous to these men. Firstly, in the draft of the 
proposed settlement; and, secondly, through the admirable 
committee of the Southern Irish Loyalists’ Defence Fund, 
secretary, Richard Dawson, Esq., 25 Victoria Street, London, 
g.W. 1. Let them remember they are their own flesh and blood, 
and that their sufferings are through no fault of their own. 
There is no stopping the tide of events. Democracy demands 
that the will of the majority shall rule in Ireland (shall we 
say the supposed majority’). An Irish settlement from the 
point of view of high politics is no doubt at the moment an 
urgent The writer casts no blame anywhere—on 
Sinn Fein, their gunmen, or on the British Government and 
public—but appeals to that great, true British instinct of 
common sense and the righteousness of justice and pity not to 
forsake its own flesh and blood in Ireland at their hour of 
greatest need. Apologizing for trespassing so far on your space, 
af am, Sir, &c., Oxe Wuo Has Surrerep. 


necessity. 





THE COALITION’S IRISH POLICY. 
{To THe Eprror or tHe “ SpecraTos.’’) 

Sir,—It seems to me grievous that the Spectator has never made 
any stand against the Coalition Government’s deplorable Irish 
polic y. To say, as you do, that, broadly speaking, the country 
has agreed to condone the Irish murders is, I believe, entirely 
incorrect. It certainly is, to my knowledge, incorrect as regards 
the rank and file of the Conservative Party. They are paralysed 
at the action of their leaders. They have no rallying point, 
no one to voice their hatred of conferring with these Irish mur- 
derers. Wherever one goes and with whomever you talk on the 
subject, not one in ten does not hate the whole sequence 
of Irish events. The daily papers are doped. Not one of them, 
except the Morning Post, even noticed the Duke of North- 
umberland’s striking letter to the Morning Post. That 
letter expresses, I believe, tho feelings of the vast majority 
of the Conservative Party. If the leaders of the Conservative 
Party wished to smash up their following, they could not do 
better.— I am, Sir, &c., GRANVILLE Fargvaar. 

Dalton Hall, Beverley, October 7th. 

SINN FEIN AND THE EMPIRE. 
[To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 

Sir.—In your article of October 8th with the above title you 
ask “whether it is not an intolerable thing to ask the good 
wen and true of the British Empire here and overseas to con- 
tinue fellow-citizens with the murder gangs which dominate 
Southern Ireland,” and further on you say, “If a majority in 
any well-defined area and speaking as a homogeneous people 
declare their desire to secede from the Empire the sconer we 
are rid of them the better.” Hence you infer that it may 
prove to be best (though you do not advocate this as yet) to 
expel Ireland from the Empire (though, doubtless, you would 
agree that the Irish coasts must be held by Great Britain). 
But is there not a grave fallacy in this use of the word 
“homogeneous ’? In a later page of your paper you justly 
applaud General Prescott Decie’s recent letter in the Morning 
Post on realities in Ireland. That letter shows that of the Irish 
people there are three parts. One is of loyalists, Protestant 
and Roman Catholic, from among whom have come men of 
every rank to build up and to defend the Empire, “a fine 
population, brave, loyal, and capable.” 

The second part is “ the extremists, at present Sinn Tein,” 
and includes a large criminal element, “‘one of the worst 
in the world—cruel, cowardly, idle, corrupt, and born 
intriguers.’ The third part is the residue who have been 
cowed by the second—terrorized by boycotting, arson, and 
murder. It is notorious that votes in the last Election were 
given under so crushing a tyranny that it is impossible to know 
how many voters were voluntary followers of the Terrorists. 
Even so, men of any self-respect resent being terrorized, and 
since the Election have seen enough of the murder gang to 
Taise their resentment to detestation, if not to join them to 
the 400,000 declared Unionists in the South. Can a people thus 
triply divided be called ‘‘ homogeneous,’’ and are we to reject 
the finer and to accept the baser part as representative merely 
because its tyrannous crime has so far prevailed?—I am, Sir, 
ke LE. M, 


” 








SELP-DETERMINATION, 
(To tHE Eprron or THe “ SpectaTor.’'] 
Str,—Your correspondent, Mr. J. W. Poynter, presses his caso 
ahout self-determination, but does he make all the points upon 





it? And does not this affect his views? He will allow me to 
pass over various items and to keep to a point presumably 
vital to his discourse. First, I ask him to note that the 
formula was thrown out in the heat of a war, largely for the 
purpose of spiking guns used by those who clamoured against 
an association with Tsarism. It then formed the explanation 
—it was no more—of sundry features in the Peace Treaties. 
He n or may not wish to turn diplomatic formulas into 
realities, but he must remember that this was a diplomatic 
formula. 

Still, that is secondary. I think he will agree that self- 
determination has its sole appeal and place in that it reflects 
the purely human idea of freedom; a word equally vague and 
nebulous, but the basis of the other. But as a human idea this 
and that must speak of what certain men think—they are 
human ideas, As such they have application (of more or less 
validity) to human things—to races, nations, tribes, or what 
not; to aitributes like religion, economic life, and the like. 
How far these also constitute bonds political—the chief bond 
of man—I pass, but the nature of these applications is to be 
noted. For one now perceives that such bonds nowise apply te 
units formed by the sea, the river, the mountain, and the 
like. Self-determination has nothing to do with geography, and 
to apply it to its facts is—well, political argument! Assuming 
that the criterion is a valid one, and assuming that geographical] 
and human boundaries coincide, we may play with the prin- 
ciple—Mr. Poynter can see all this in the Peace Treaties—but 
one refuses to use the criterion geographically. Je proposes 
a dilemma; I ask him to justify his views either humanly or 
geographically; one or the other.—I am, Sir, &c., a. &. 








AN IRISHMAN ON IRELAND. 

[To THE Epitok oF THE ‘“ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—Recently I found myself in a railway carriage with a 
well-informed Irishman; and, as we were both reading Miss 
Somerville’s Enthusiast, we got into conversation. He described 
himself as a Nationalist rather than a Sinn Feiner; but he had 
Sinn Fein sympathies, and his remarks, which were made from 
a standpoint unfamiliar in this country, may be of interest. 

“The young men are forced either to join the ‘ Republican 
Army’ or to leave Ireland.” “A strange sort of liberty,’’I said. 
* Well,” he replied, “‘ the time is one of crisis. Many of them 
detest the ambush and killing work; but they regard it as an 
act of war, not a private crime ’”’—he laid stress on this. I 
asked whether this could be said of the murder of fourteen 
officers in their beds last autumn. This, he admitted, was an 
extreme and terrible case. And he said, emphatically, that no 
threats or violence would make him, personally, take part in 
ambushes or assassination. 

I asked what the Catholic clergy thought of these “ acts of 
war.” “ Generally,” he said, “‘ they disapprove.” “‘ Then are 
persons who take part in them excluded from the sacraments? ” 
“No; for some of the clergy take their view of the matter. And 
the men are acting in good faith.” “ So,’ I said, “ in all proba- 
bility, were the Inquisitors, the Terrorists, and (in our own 
time) many Russian Bolshevists. The forum internum is no 
affair of ours; the law judges acts. And I would rather that 
the Sinn Feiners were in refrained from 
murder than in good conscience and perpetrated it.” “‘ Their 
sex morality is high,” he urged. “ That false standard. 
One could wish it low, provided it were unaccompanied hy a 
tendency to assassination.” 

“There is no dislike of English people as such; they can, 
and do, live undisturbed in Ireland—a friend of my own has 
lately bought land there; the quarrel is with the British 
Government.” He had no sympathy with Ulster. ‘ What 
would you say,” he asked, “ if six English counties claimed to 
stand outside the nation?” I urged the difference of civiliza- 
tion between Ulster and the South, and suggested that, if six 
English counties of the rank of Yorkshire and Lancashire 
demanded preferential treatment, an arrangement would 
probably be arrived at. He spoke with abhorrence of the Black 
and Tans; and when I asked whether it was not the case that 
the I.R.A. had murdered, or “ removed,’”’ more Irish peasants 
than members of the Crown ferces, he answered that this was 
so, but that the victims were “ spies.”” Ireland lay between two 
tyrannies, that of Sinn Fein being the more efficient and better 
The impression left on me was thet he 


bad éonscience and 





is 


a 


organized of the two. 
disapproved of the campaign of crime; though he would not say 
so explicitly, because he believed the Sinn Tein cause to be, in 
itself, just.—I am, Sir, &c., A. FE; 





WHY BRITAIN IS IN INDIA. 

(To THe Epiror oF THE “‘ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—Your article under the above heading is, if I may say so, 
an excellent exposition of the raison d’étre of the Anglo-Indian 
Empire. Perhaps you may follow it up by a second, showing 
how and why that raison d’étre is steadily ceasing to hold good. 
It used to be admitted by all political parties as axiomatic that 
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the first duty of a government is to govern, and that without 
the unflinching maintenance of law and order real government 
is impossible. But our present rulers, both in India and nearer 
home, seem to regard this old truth as no longer true. Perhaps 
the first prominent English politician of our own day to avow 
the opposite doctrine was Mr. John (now Lord) Morley. As 
early as 1882, just after the murder of Lord F. Cavendish and 
Mr. Burke by the Irish Invincibles, Sir Alfred Lyall, who was 
then Lieutenant-Governor of what are now the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh, wrote to Mr. Morley urging him to 
‘throw all your influence into the balance of simply going back 
to the first duty of government—the protection of life—and 
stick to that resolutely, discarding all other issues, such as 
whether the revolt is political or social . . . our country is 
heing disgraced in the eyes of the civilized world; nor is it 
the fault of our rulers at home that misrule and violence do 
not spread abroad. India is just now wonderfully quiet; but 
what sort of a lesson are you teaching to the dangerous classes 
*€ this country when you show that men can terrorize hy 
assassination within a few miles of England? ” 

Mr. Morley in his reply wrote :— 

“T don’t agree with you that the first duty of governments 
Is ‘to protect life’—if you mean that they are to think of 
aothing else at the same time. Such talk is merely in princip!e 
the talk of George IIT. and Lord North— We must preserve 
she authority of the British Crown and Parliament; we won't 
narley with rebels.” . . . For my own part, like Chatham in 
that case, ‘ I rejoice that Ireland hag resisted.’ . . . You mean 
chat we are to bully the Irish in order that you may bully 
she Indian.” [Sir M. Darand’s Life of Sir Alfred Lyall, p. 258 
Lt seq.) 

The doctrine thus avowed has been carried to still greater 
‘engths both in India and Ireland by some of Mr, Morley’s 
successors in office, with the results we see. What the ultimate 
zonsequences in Ireland may be I cannot say, but unless it is 
speedily disavowed in India and the practice based on it 
reversed, it seems hardly rash to predict that our Indian 
Empire will totter on to an early and inglorious collapse —I am, 





Sir, &e., Di Merrora. 
MUNICIPAL REVOLUTION 
(To THe Epiror or THe ‘‘ Spectator.’’] 
3mr,—-Mr. Lansbury (October 15th) raises many disputable 
noints. May I centre on one? He says: “ You cannot point to 


a word I have ever spoken or written which advocates ‘ ca’ 
canny.’ I know... the deadly effect of such a doctrine.” 
Chis claim is of the negative description. Statesmanship must 
he constructive. I would ask what has he, with all his great 
influence among labouring people, what have any of his 
colleagues, ever done to explain to the men, who are reasonable 
heings, that by “‘ca’ canny” they are not only injuring 
themselves first and the whole community next, but by 
dishonourable action are disgracing themvelves as well as 
their unions? It is very hard on the good and honest work- 
men—the great majority, I believre—that their good name should 
vs besmirched.—I am, Sir, &c., Atrrep FP. Brxtoy. 
The Athenacum. 





LONDON LICENSING JUSTICES AND THE EVENING 
CLOSING ILOUR. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe ‘“ Spectaror.’’) 
Sir,--Mr. Carter asserts, as if it were the conclusion of the 
whole matter, that “the later the hour of evening sale of 
drink the greater the sum of drunkenness,” and says he “‘ has 
cited figures which establish this.” Yet during the last week 
at least three police-inspectors have publicly informed the 
licensing magistrates that, although there may have been a 
considerable increase just at first after the advance in the 
closing hour, things have now returned to the normal, and the 
alleged increase in drunkenness is either non-existent or 
inconsiderable. I refer to the Stoke Newington and Paddington 
(North and South) districts. But even were it otherwise, 
would it really be the conclusion of the matter? If drinking 
is accompanied by any drunkenness, and if, therefore, 
drinking should be tabco, the proper course would be to have 
no drinking at all; whereas the British people clearly demand 
that there shall be some drinking, whether there is also some 
drunkenness or not. Drunkenness is only the “ disease” of 
drinking, not its normal or wholesome functioning, as 
gluttony is the disease of eating over much. It may surely be 
better that hundreds of thousands of, say, Londoners should 
he able to drink moderately between 10 p.m. and 11 p.m., 
even if that is accompanied by a few score additional convic- 
tions for drunkenness. Personally, I think it is better, and 
I believe the average man would agree.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Temple. A. Maconacuir. 


[We cannot continue this correspondence.—Ep, Spectator.) 





——~. 
ANCIENT MONUMENTS. 

(To THe Eprror or tHe “ Sprcraror.’’] 
Srr,—Referring to your review (September 24th) of Vol. VT. of 
the ancient monument series of inventories issued by the Welsh 
Commission, may I call attention to one defect, among the many 
merits properly appreciated in your review, that is, the omic. 
sion of altitudes above sea-level of the sites of the more ancient 
vestiges. The science of prehistoric archaeology is not “ in jts 
infaney,” as some writers put it; but nevertheless it is stil] in 
the stage of observation of data, with various sorts of data not 
yet by any means collected; and the significance of certain 
sorts of data, it may be, still overlooked. Altitudes are a case 
in point. There are reasons for thinking that early man, at 
some stage of time and in some districts, lived only on the dry 
ridges and hill-spurs, where admittedly so many cairns and 
“forts ”’ survive. In Lower Brittany megaliths are found 
submerged in tidal waters, which seems to imply a sinking of 
the earth’s crust there, and a very long period of time since 
the erection of those works. In other localities the earth’s 
crust has risen: e.g., on the Sussex coast, where the sea js 
thought to have penetrated inland through the valleys of the 
Arun, Adur, &c., where early man first built and occupied the 
great earthworks on the South Downs. That is to say, the 
cairn sites may have been considerably higher above sea-level 
than at present; but the Sussex sites not so high. 

A series of cairns, say over a region such as Wales, if found 
to be of approximately the same altitude above the sea, may, 
from a common cause, be of the same period of time; while a 
series of other vestiges, if found to be of a different altitude, 
lesser or greater, may be of a different period of time; in effect, 
altitude may be an important element of the data for fixing 
the chronology of prehistory. It is too much to expect every 
real worker in archaeology to possess a full set of O.S. six-inch 
maps. Moreover, while some sheets are contoured, other sheets 
have no contours, only B.M. marks; and on such sheets the 
altitude of a site must remain an unsatisfactory approximation. 
Therefore, if the Commissioners, 7.e., their highly competent 
surveyors, would add in the case of every prehistoric site, or 
vestige, its height above O.D., it would add working value to 
all future volumes of their invaluable inventories of ancient 
monuments.—I am, Sir, &e., JOuN QUINE. 

Lonen Vicarage, I.0.M, 





THE KINEMA. 
(To tHE Epiror oF THe “‘ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—The kinema business appears to be run by men whose 
object is to make big profits at all cost regardless of the moral 
harm they are doing, especially to our young people whose 
future lives and moral standards must he largely influenced hy 
what they see in the picture-houses. I have no hesitation in 
saying that a majority of ordinary film stories are vulgar, 
morbid, inartistic, and that they frequently depict unpleasant 
episodes. Almost every well-educated man I meet agrees with 
me, and I am glad to say many others in humble ranks ef life. 
I saw one the other day at the Empire called ‘*‘ Way Down 
East,’”’ and was disgusted at some of the scenes. It comes from 
America. I hope British producers will aim at something 
higher than this. It contains some very touching, even harrow- 
ing scenes which are quite good in their way. But I strongly 
object to the devilish device of putting in good scenes to atone 
for the bad ones! It makes the path of the reformer ten times 
more difficult. If the West End picture-houses exhibit vulgar 
and unpleasant films, I fear that in the poorer parts of London 
things must be far worse. 

Personally, I think that a public censor would be more or 
less of a failure, because, unless he were a brave man with a 
high standard, he would not know where to draw the line. 
Still, if things get worse, a censor may be necessary. I would 
like to see a committee for kinema reform set up in every town 
to keep a watchful eye on this business. But the first thing 
will be to create a healthy public opinion in the matter. So 
I appeal to you, Mr. Editor, to start a campaign against bad 
films. The Churches and the Press together can do a great 
deal if only they will show courage and make a bold attack on 
this grave social evil which has great financial interests to back 
it up. Why don’t the Bishops speak out boldly? Properly 
controlled, the kinema may become a great power for good, and 
it has come to stay.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Royal Societies’ Club. (Rev.) H. Neviute Hrercumson 


sole 





AN ENGLISH BEAUTY SPOT. 
{To tHe Epiror or tHE “ Srecrator.’’] 
Sir,—May I add my plea to that of your Parkstone eorrespon- 
dent re the ‘‘ English Stromboli” and this heautiful region in 
general? It is fast being cut up and “ hurdled off.” Splendid 
pines, and the quaintly charming stunted variety, with their 
Japanese aspects, are being ruthlessly felled right and left. It 
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je high time that the Nationel Trust Association sent some one 

in this direction to see and inquire, and, if possible, save from 

destruction—by purchase—some of the loveliest wild country on 

this coast.—I am, Sir, &c., Macp Diver. 
Tal an Vean, Parkstone. 





A CONFUSION OF TONGUES. 
[To tHe Eprtor or tHe ‘“ Spectaton.’’] 

§iz,—The writer of the article which appeared under the above 
heading in the Spectator on August 27th last is wrong in sup- 
posing that “ orignal,” as French-Canadians call the moose, is 
Indian. “‘ Moose” is Indian; but “ orignal’’ is derived from 
a Basque word (meaning “ deer”), which early settlers may 
have brought with them from France, although it seems at 
least as likely that they picked it up in North America. From 
before Jacques Cartier’s time (1496-1552) to well into the 
eighteenth century, Basque ships paid annual visits to New- 
foundland, Labrador, and Canada. Fishermen and traders 
—French, Indian, and Basque—used among themselves a jargon 
in which a gocd deal of Basque was mixed. Basque place- 
names remain, but, so it is said, all trace of the jargon has 
disappeared. That, however, is open to question. There are 
Indian place-names of doubtful parentage in some of which 
there may be a touch of Basque; and it is quite possible that 
search would reveal the survival of Basque words in the patois 
spoken on the coast of Gaspé as well as on the north shore 
of the St. Lawrence below the city of Quebec.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Ottawa, Ont., Canada, W. G. 

P.S.—There are some, of course, content to believe that 
“orignal ’’ is short for “original.” That might go without 
saying. 








NOTICE.—When “ Oorrespondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked “* Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instance, or in the case of “* Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 





The Editor cannot accept responsibility for any article, poems, or 
letters submitted to him. but when stamped and addressed envelopes 
are sent he wili do his best to return contributions in case of rajection. 
Poems should be addressed to the Poetry Editor. 








POETRY. 


i eel 
A BALLADE OF THE LAST 


[To be recited as an epilogue at the last performance of Lord 
Dunsany’s play “ If,” Saturday, October 29th.} 


NIGHT. 





From where the turquoise rivers stray 
The caravans no longer go 
With camels by the mountain way: 
Tho track is all untrodden snow, 
Where dawns unseen of travellers 
Above the precipices sheer. 
Harwood has purchased Deburcau : 
The Pass is closed on Shaldomir. 


glow 


Miss Gladys Cooper long ago 
Left for her Playhouse. Welladay 
Business, or Fate, would have it so. 
Miss Titheradge is gone this day. 
Like poet’s dreams they drift away. 
Ainley in Kent will disappear 
And lightly with a niblick play. 
The Pass is closed on Shaldomir. 


- 


The sombre Ali turneth gay, 
And Winston leaner seems to grow; 
3inyon will sing some other lay ; 
And Caine has left, and Banks ‘also, 
Sherbrook, no more Miralda’s foe, 
Coes hence, and we have only here 
Tho empty trappings of a show. 
The Pass is closed on Shaldomir. 
L’Envoi. 

Trotsky ! Or whosoe’er to-day 
Usurps the place of princes, hear! 
For good and all no man shall say— 
The Pass is closed on Shaldomir. 


Densany. 











THE THEATRE. 


———— 
“ HEARTBREAK HOUSE” AT THE COURT THEATRE. 
In discussing the present production of Mr. Shaw’s Heartbreak 
House, I propose to assume that neither I nor the reader had 
read the play when it was published a year or so ago, and to 
consider the acted play as a new piece of work making its effects 
upon fresh minds. So regarded, I must say that I personally 
found Mr. Shaw’s “fantasia from the Russian *’ extremely im- 
pressive. I say personally advisedly, for the play is elusive and 
subtle to an extraordinary degree, and as it is by no means a 
complete or successful work of art, it is impossible to make 
very absolute or dogmatic statements about it. The play 
impressed me tremendously and gave me a sense of being in 
contact with a mind, not only intellectually acute, but 
capable of imparting “ revelation.’ Nevertheless, I entirely 
see the point of view of any fellow auditor who was (a) puzzled, 
(b) bored or exasperated. Here, it seems to me, is the dis- 
advantage of Mr. Shaw’s metaphysics and mysticism not being 
clothed in a successful art form. Through the play's aesthetic 
unsatisfactoriness, the chance of his message “ getting through” 
to the reader, so to speak, is very much lessened, for it is the 
function of the arts to wing the messages that pass between 
one mind and another. Or if the reader prefers, in the peculiar 
content of the arts—a content which we have most of us agreed 
for the sake of brevity to call ‘‘ beauty ’—we find a common 
language by means of which one mind can speak with the other 
with some certainty of a meaning being apprehended. 

One great sign of Mr. Shaw’s strength in Heartbreak House 
is that in it, as in much of Back to Methuselah, he has 
cast aside his specious clarity. In most of his plays, intellectual 
or emotional difficulties and dilemmas are presented with a 
diagrammatic clearness which the real dilemmas, that are 
the archetypes of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s, do not possess. But in 
Heartbreak House he has by no means invariably thought 
it necessary to prune off the intricacies and amplitudes which 
his puzzles really possess. He has, in fact, to a great extent 
dropped his ‘told to the children” attitude. Perhaps it will 
make my meaning clear to the reader if I say that if he cares 
for ethics and metaphysics—and which of us does not ?—he 
will probably feel Mr. Shaw’s attitude in this play as a personal 
compliment to his own understanding. 

The first act of the play is almost pure intellectual “ knock- 
about.” Mr. Shaw, we feel, has been wrestling with intangible 
entangling ideas until he has reached (as did Browning in his 
usually more courtly fashion) a kind of humorous despair 
and impatience over his problems. Very well, he will go round 
and smash up the intellectual happy home! There follows an 
act of incomparable intellectual somersaults, transformation 
scenes and a general saying to the world of deeper considerations 
“59 to blazes’?! The next act begins in the same spirit, but 
Mr. Shaw cannot keep it up. Did it ever happen that the 
Pythoness at Delphi was reluctant to submit herself to the 
influence of the god ?—that she struggled impatiently with a 
sort of exasperation at being the mouthpiece of unwanted pro- 
fundities—and did the god wrestle with her and force her? And 
in her forced submission to conveying his message of “ Repent 
ye, repent,” did she sometimes still rebel and still protest that 
he was pompous and self-important, and that she would live 
her own life, and did not care, and would “ spoil his attitude ” ? 
This is the sort of process that we seem to see going on in J/eayt- 
break House. Mr. Robert Graves somewhere, in a brief comment 
on his own poems, has said that he believes many works of art 
are the outcome, so to speak, of a kind of duologue between twe 
opposing impulses which are actuating the same person—Alice’s 
playing croquct right hand against left, so to speak. Heartbreak 
House should confirm him in his opinion; this is just the process 
of which we constantly feel conscious. Take, for example, a 
little piece of introspection in which the half-crazy old seer, 
Captain Shotover (this part was quite admirably played by Mr. 
Brember Wills), has his methods dissected by Ellie Dunn, who 
tells him that all he does is to say something clever and then 
run away quickly before his hearers have had time to think of 
an That is meant for much of Mr. Shaw’s early work 
and is true. But to be plus royaliste que le roi, I cannot help 
fecling that Mr. Shaw-Shotover was right, and that when he 
wrote as he did the time had not come for Heartbreak House. 

I think the play will remain to the end of time an exasperating 


answer. 
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one. In listening, we share the feelings of someone who should try 
to understand an important message delivered over the telephone 
by a man with a stutter. Again the reader will probably feel 
a great deal of sympathy with Mr. Shaw. It must be odious 
to have wanted to write a farce and to find that you had written 
a sermon. And yet how immensely the two have improved 
one another, the sardonic and the emotional tones heightening 
and reinforcing one another. As for the production, I feel 
inclined to agree with my brother critics that it is not on the 
whole a good one. Miss Ellen O'Malley, for instance, does not 
make quite a success of the extremely difficult and subtle 
part of Ellie Dunn, while Miss Mary Grey is creditable, rather 
than inspired, as Hesione Hushabye. Mr. Alfred Clark's face 
is a tremendous asset to Boss Mangan, and Miss Edith Evans— 
that admirable actress—gives a remarkable performance as 
Lady Utterword, but I wish she would moderate her voice 
in the first act. She has some very effective harsh notes in 
it which are extremely unpleasant and forcible, like a rasp, 
but these notes should be kept for very rare occasions. I 


suspect that all the rest of her audience are like me and have | 


a slight sore throat this morning. 

The pace has, I believe, been very much improved since the 
first night, but even now the whole action wants to be “ slicker.” 
Individuals too, Miss Mary Grey in particular, should pay 
less attention to their own effects and more to the cxsendble. 





“ CHAUVE-SOURIS” AT THE APOLLO THEATRE. 
‘Tus Chauve-Souris’ performances are so much the most interest- 
ing thing happening in the world of the London theatre just now 
that there is no question of an apology for again returning to them. 
The company have moved across Shaftesbury Avenue to the 
Apollo Theatre. Here, free from the hard, garish atmosphere of 
the London Pavilion, Chauve-Souris are giving us an entirely new 
programme, except for the inimitable ‘* Wooden Soldiers ” and 
* Katinka.” Of the new numbers the hearer can only say, Why 
were these things hid ? Ithought that every single item of the new 
programme was better than the corresponding one of the old, and 
as for ** Minuet,” “ The King,” “* The Three Huntsmen,” “ The 
Hussar Songs” and “The Clown,” I only know that they 
open up a whole new side of theatrical art for one. Now I com- 
prehend the Paris critics’ eulogies. To think that these things 
have been up till now excluded for such banalities as the Copen- 
hagen China or the Sévres Figures! Was it that Mr. Balieff was 
playing down to an English audience or can we trace in the old 
programme the marks of some English manager with his timid 
{utilities about what can and cannot be played before an English 
audience ? At any rate, the Chauve-Souris are now giving us 
of their best, and, to do ourselves justice, we are enjoying it. 





Tary, 
SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. 
ALHAMBRA.—The Sleeping Princess oe oo 8.15—2.90 
[Mr. Serge Diaghileff’s Russian ballct in The Sleeping 
Princess. On the firat night—i.¢., Monday-~the ballet 
begins at 8. Notice later.) 
Lirrie.—London's Grand Guignol (Fifth Series) £15 —2.30 
{Two comedies, one tragedy and ono shocker—all very 
well acted.) 
Lyric, HamMersMitH.—Beggar’s Opera ee £.15--2.30 
( Written only to amuse.”—Dr. JouNnson.] 
Scata.—Abraham Lincoln ee ee 8.0--2.90 


(Mr. Drinkwater'’s remarkable full-length portrait has 
moved to a theatre where it should show to much 


greater advantage than at the over-large Lyceum.) 








MUSIC, 


GABRIEL DUPONT. 
Scns are not wanting that music in France has entered upon a 
second Grand Siécle. At any rate, French musicians have 
rediscovered the true genius of France, which has been long 
enough buried in a welter of foreign influences, and upon the 
foundations so securely laid by their eighteenth-century com- 
posers they have built a school that has the crowning merit of 
being essentially French. Debussy and Ravel are regarded 
as the leaders of this movement; but Roussel, Chausson, 


Florent Schmitt, de Sévérac and many others demand our 
attention. 
flourishing school shou!d be overlooked in England. 


It is not surprising, then, that some member of this 


When that 











member happens to be a petit maitre of rare and individual 
qualities, and well worthy of notice, it becomes necessary to 
erect a signpost on the high road of contemporary music, 
Indeed, this is an urgent necessity, since he is dead and wil] not 
again command even our momentary attention with some new 
work. Ispeak of Gabriel Dupont. All Dupont’s piano works of 
importance, and it is by his piano works that he will be remem. 
bered, are to be found in two s mall volumes, Les Heures Dolentes 
and La Maison dans les Dunes. The first is the finer collection, 
The music of Dupont has a superficial resemblance to that of 
Debussy. Both composers wrote in an atmosphere of crepuscular 
clarity, but while Debussy has affinities with Mallarmé, Dupont 
has the manlier reserve of Albert Samain. Les Heures Dolentes, 
published in 1905, was written in the South of France. Dupont 
was a consumptive, but his work shows no trace of the morbidity 
one would naturally expect. The motto of the second volume, 
“* Seul avec le ciel clair et avec la mer libre,” admirably expresses 
the character of his music. In wind and rain, in sunlight and 
in starlight, he found inspiration. Frequently he succeeds in 
capturing the physical qualities of these things as convincingly 


; as Ravel in his aquatic pieces conveys the impression of water, 


La mort réde, the best known of Dupont’s piano works, is a 
typical piece of writing. Its effect is derived largely from the 
contrast between delicate passages entirely in the treble, doux 
et mysterieux, and ominous passages in the bass, agité et sombre. 
La mort réde and other pieces have been arranged for orchestra 
with complete success, for Dupont’s piano writing, exploring 
as it does regions of sonority unknown to music of the last cen- 
tury, is in many ways orchestral: not, of course, in the Straus- 
sian sense, but in the refined, crystalline manner of L’aprés- 
midi @un Faune. The second collection of piano pieces, La 
Maison dans les Dunes, was written between 1907 and 1909, when 
Dupont was staying at Arcachon, near Bordeaux, not long 
before his death. In this volume his love for wind and sea is 
even more pronounced. Voiles sur eau, Mon frére le vent et 
ma sceur la pluie, Le soleil se joue dans les vagues, Le bruissement 
de la mer, la nuit, these are characteristic titles. This volumo 
is, perhaps, more tinged with melancholy, though never with 
pessimism, than the earlier one. Houles, however, is Turner- 
esque in its strength. There is nothing in piano literature quite 
like this bold impression of the open Atlantic. It is health and 
cleanness in terms of music. Above all, one quality is apparent 
in Gabriel Dupont’s piano music, and that is its intimacy. Such 
pieces as Une amie est venue avec des fleurs, Des enfants jouent au 
jardin, and, in a more poetical sense, the Nature sketches, are 
like pages from an autobiography. 

Dupont’s largest work, Antar, a conte héroique in four acts, 
has been performed nearly twenty times at the Paris Opéra, 
but French critics have not yet decided what to make of it. 
Dupont has committed the unpardonable sin of writing melo- 
diously, and the result is a wholly delightful and effective opera, 
Dupont had the advantage of a well-written libretto, a poem 
by M. Chekri Ganem, that was, I believe, performed with success 
at the Odéon Theatre some time ago. The action takes place 
in the desert. Antar, in return for some service, has been pro- 
mised the hand of Abla, the daughter of the Emir, Malek. One 
condition of the marriage is that Antar must conquer Persia. 
He returns victorious. However, Amarat, a disappointed 
lover of Abla, revenges himself by having one of Antar’s prisoners 
blinded, ostensibly by Antar’s orders. The blind prisoner 
determines to kill Antar, and, after practising until he can shoot 
a singing bird and a bleating sheep, succeeds in wounding 
Antar with a poisoned arrow. The blind man then learns that 
he has been deceived, but Antar cannot be saved. As evening 
comes he dies. Amarat and his friends approach, but Antar, 
even in death, is so terrible that they dare not come near him, 
and in this atmosphere of horror the opera closes. The music 
of Antar is less original than Dupont’s smaller works. or one 
thing, he has been influenced by Moussorgsky and Rimsky- 
Korsakov. Scheherazade was, I felt, the pattern for the «desert 
music in Antar. The exotic lonely melodies might conceivably 
have been written by Rimsky-Korsakov, and the choruses, for 
Dupont employs choruses both on and off the stage, have the 
same thick harmonic structure of those in Boris Godounov. But 
Antar has many fine moments. In the second act the music 
works one into a state of unbearable expectation and then bursts 
suddenly into the splendid march which announces the return 
of the victorious Antar. Again, the songs of the blind man and 
the music at Antar’s death achieve extreme poignance by the 
barest simplicity. These passages—and there are others of 
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equal beauty—could have been written only by. Dupont. It 
can be said of Antar that, except for a rather uninteresting 
ballet, it has few dull moments, and this is a considerable achieve- 
ment. Dupont has written two other works for the theatre, 
a short orchestral movement, Le Chant de la Destinée, some 
interesting songs, and a Poéme for piano and string quartet, 
but in his piano pieces he is seen at his best. They have reserve 
and freshness and elegiac charm, and in them there sounds, too, 
in the words of Henri de Régnier, who considerably influenced 
Dupont, 
“La voix mélancolique et basse 
De quelqu’un qui n’est plus la-bas mais se souvient 
Du pays monstrucux et morne dvi il vient.” 
Cc. H. 








BOOKS. 


—___. 


THE NEW WORLD OF ISLAM.* 
[First Noricer.] 

“ Our survey of the Near and Middle East is atan end. What is 
the outstanding feature of that survey? It is: Change. The 
“Immovable East’’ has been moved at last—moved to its very 
depths. The Orient is to-day in full transition, flux, ferment, more 
sudden and profound than any it has hitherto known. The world of 
Islam, mentally and spiritually quiescent for almost a thousand 
years, ts once more astir, once more on the march.’ —({Conclusion 
of Mr. Stoddard’s book.) 

“ Such is the situation to-day: an East, torn by the conflict 
between new and old, facing a West riven with dissension and sick 
from its mad follies. Probably never before have the relations 
between the two worlds contained so many incalculable, even cata- 

lysmic, possibilities. The point to be here noted is that this strange 

ew East which now faces us is mainly the result of Western influ- 
ences permeating it in unprecedented fashion for the past hundred 
years.’ —(From Mr. Stoddard’s chapter on Political Change.) 

“ In the West, the whole science of government rests on the axiom 

that the essential divisions of humanity are determined by considera- 
tions of race and geogrephy ; but for Orientals these ideas are very 
far from being axioms. For them, humanity divides according to 
religious beliefs. The unity is no longer the nation or the State, 
but the *‘ Millah.’ Europeans see in this a counterpart to their 
Middle Ages—a stage which Islam should pass through on its way 
to modernity in the Western sense. How badly they understand 
how religion looks to a Mohammedan! They forget that Islam is 
not only a religion, but also a social organization, a form,of culture, 
and a nationality. ... The principle of Islamic fraternity—of 
Pan-Islamism, if you prefer the word—is analogous to patriotism, 
but with this difference : this Islamic fraternity, though resulting in 
dentity of laws and customs, has not (like Western nationality) 
becn brought about by community of race, country, or history, but 
has been received, as we believe, directly from God.”—Mohammed 
Ali, “* Le Mouvement Musulman dans V'Inde,”’ Revue Politique 
Internationale, January, 1914 (quoted by Mr. Stoddard). 

“ Such is the situation in the Near East—a situation very grave 
and full of trouble. The most hopeful portent is the apparent 
awakening of the British Government to the growing perils of the 
hour, and its consequent modifications of attitude. The labours 
of men like Lord Milner and Sir Percy Cox, however hampered by 
purblind influences, can scarcely be wholly barren of results. Such 
nen are the diplomatic descendants of Chatham and of Durham ; 
the upholders of that great political tradition which has steered the 
British Empire safely through crises that appeared hopeless. On 
ihe other hand, the darkest portent in the Near East is the continued 
intransigeance of France. Steeped in its old traditions, French 
policy apparently refuses to face realities. If an explosion comes, 
as come it must unless France modifies her attitude ; if, some dark 
vay, thirty or forty French battalions are caught in a simoom of 
Arab fury blowing out of the desert, and are annihilated in a new 
Adowa ; the regretful verdict of many versed in Eastern affairs can 
ovly be: ‘French policy has deserved it.’’.—A. Servier, ‘‘ Le 
Nationalisme Musulman,” p. 181 (quoted by Mr. Stoddard). 

Tus is a book which no man who aspires to an opinion on 
world policy, and especially on the policy of the British Empire, 
can afford to neglect. It not only enables him to see and to 
understand one of the great permutations of humanity, but 
gives him a clue to escape from themaze. Hence, Mr. Stoddard’s 
most able and informing book should be read by all our politi- 
cians, and especially by those who deal with foreign affairs, 
with Dominion and Colonial affairs, and with India, Egypt and 
Palestine. Happily, it is an easy book to read. It is written 
with great zest and interest on the part of the writer, and his 
views are supported on every page by copious quotations. In 
a word, it is not a piece of vaticination, but a chronicle of facts, 
writings and sayings. The net result is to show that on the 
top of the Great War has come as great a thing, though as yet 
the world does not realize it. That thing is what Mr. Stoddard 
calls “‘ The New World of Islam.” It can also be called ‘‘ The 


Reformation and Renaissance of Mohammedanism.” We 
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thought Mohammedanism was dying slowly, but surely. Wa 
called it a back number, an obsolete faith, something which 
would not fit in with the new world, something which must be 
abandoned by men so soon as they received the new learning. 
And now we find that what we took for death was a new birth. 

Islam at the moment is being affected by what at first sight 
appeared to be two contradictory forces. The first is the great 
Puritan movement which began a hundred years ago in Arabia 
with the Wabhabees, and has becn carried down into the present 
century and to the present day by the Senussi, the desert followers 
of the desert prophet, who shrouds his face and his spirit in 
the Sahara Desert, but who none the less is one of the great 
potentates of the East. Side by side with a return to what we 
might call the primitive austerity of Mohammedanism is another 
and equally important renaissance, that of the intellectual and 
cultivated form of Mohammedanism which amazed the world in 
the early days of the Caliphate—the days when Haroun Alraschid 
rivalled Charlemagne in power and far surpassed him in literature 
and the arts and sciences. All over the Moslem world men of 
light and leading are developing the Mohammedan creed, not 
merely in the Puritanical sense, but in a sense that wi!l enable it 
to accept the teachings of science, law and history, and all the 
intellectual developments which have so deeply affected the 
Christian world. 

But these broad and enlightened Mohammedans, as we may 
call them, are neither sceptics nor Agnostics. They are the 
Broad Churchmen of Islam. They want to clear away a great 
deal of the old superstitions, which, as they would say, shroud 
and disgrace the true faith ; but they are as earnest in maintain. 
ing what they believe was Mahomet’s truc purpose as are th: 
fanatics of the desert. Strange as it may seem, the men oi 
enlightenment, for the moment at any rate—later a certain amount 
of conflict seems unavoidable—hold out their hands to the 
successors of the Wahhabees and to the Senussi, the unlearne:l 
zealots of Arabia and North Africa. They do so because they 
recognize that these men are also reformers. The Puritans 
want, just as do the men of enlightenment, to get rid of 
abuses, and are firm in the belief that Islam may be purge: 
and revivified. 

But it is not only those, whom we may call the right and 
the left wings of Islam, who are in deadly earnest. There are 
also vast numbers of Mohammedans who are deeply moved by; 
what, for want of a better expression, may be termed the nationa!- 
istic feeling of Islam. Strictly speaking, Islam is not a nation- 
ality, but a faith. All Moslems are equal and al! Moslems ave 
brothers. The worshippers of the true God entertain for cac’ 
other a political freemasonry such as that felt by all speakers o 
the English tongue. They may quarrel among themselves 
and have bitter thoughts of cach other, but when it comes io 
conflict with men who have not their ties of blood, race and 
language, they stand together. This feeling, which, if not 
exactly rationalistic, comes within range of being so, binds 
all the children of the Prophet. It happens, alas! that 
we English, who are more deeply interested in the Moham 
medan problem than any other external question, have 
managed to handle it ever since the end of the War in 
such a way that it is difficult to see how we shall escape 
without grave injury. Partly through blindness, partly through 
ill-luck, and still more through the fact that somehow or other 
our old instinct for government and statescraft has deserted us, 
we have contrived to antagonize the Mohammedan in almost 
every part of the world. Without doing any good to ourselves, 
and without meaning it, we have contrived to make enemic : 
of the Mohammedan Puritans, of the enlightened Mohammedan:, 
and of both the dominant racial forces in the Mohammedan world 
—the Turks and the Arabs. To have done this double busine.s 
was, indeed, a kind of miracle, for the Arabs and Turks naturally 
hate each other very bitterly, and the Arabs have many reaso:s 
for liking us and being gratefultous. Yet atthe moment we are 
forcing the Arabs and the Turks together and making Britain 
appear to both of them as the natural, the essential enemy. 

In something of the same inept way we are in India actually 
making the Mohammedan and the Hindu combine to hate us. 
But though there is co-operation at the top of the scale, theie 
is very little at the bottom. At heart they hate each othev. 
India will return to the state of chaos in which we found it 
a hundred and fifty years ago unless there is some externa! 
power to keep peace between the two religions and to preven 
the worst evils of caste tyranny. 

If the matter was not fraught with so much potential misery 
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for humanity, and so much danger for ourselves, there would 
be something extremely comic in the way in which we gravely 
try to reconcile the Mohammedans and the Brahmins in their 
desire to shove us out of India. And all the time, at the bottom 
of the scale, unrest, fostered by the joint action of our enemies, 
results in good old-fashioned rising of the Moslem against the 
Hindu. The Mohammedans slaughter the Brahmins or else 
achieve a forcible conversion by a violent breaking of caste. 
If we remember rightly, Tippoo used to convert whole 
districts by the simple device of pouring beef tea down the 
throats of Brahmins. It was then pointed out to them that, as 
they were polluted and had become outcastes, they had better 
join the Mohammedan faith. There the outcaste, in spite of 
himself, became the equal of the highest in the land. 

Unless we greatly change our policy, though we are the de- 
fenders of Mohammedanism in India, and especially of the Moham- 
medan revival, we are going to manage matters in such a way 
that we shall antagonize the Moslems without placating the 
Hindus. In the last resort, what the political Brahmins want 
is to become independent of British power and influence. But 
the scheme is not to let us go altogether. We are to lend the 

3rahmin oligarchy British bayonets in order to enforce their 
rule upon the Mohammedans and upon India as a whole. That 
is an unthinkable réle for the British soldier. Yet we are 
managing to make the Mohammedans believe that we mean it. 
Thus we are losing the confidence which our impartiality between 
the two religions once inspired in India. 

This is bad, but we are drifting into an even more dangerous 
position in Palestine. Only a year or two ago we were regarded 
by the Arabs, who, after all, constitute the essential element 
in Mohammedanism, as deliverers and benefactors. From their 
point of view we had put the Turkish oppressor in his place. 
We helped, besides, to create an independent Mohammedan 
kingdom in Arabia, and though we had difficulties with the 
Arabs in Mesopotamia, we convinced the leaders there that our 
aims were not those of conquerors. But, unhappily, we are in 
process of wiping out all this and are making the Arabs’ hate of 
us even more malignant than that of the Turks, whose Empire, 
after all, we had a right to overthrow, for had not the Turks 
sprung at our throats in the crisis of the War? By the extra- 
ordinary folly of our administration in Palestine we have con- 
trived to fill the minds of the Arabs with rage and misgiving. 
It may have been right that we should take on the task of finding 
« national home for the Jews, but only statesmen bereft of their 
senses could, one would imagine, have done it in the way in 
which we have done it. By placing a Jew in supreme power in 
Jerusalem, and by other acts of political ineptitude, we have 
contrived to give not only the Arabs of Palestine, but the Arabs 
of the desert and the Arab race throughout the world, the 
impression that we mean ultimately to assist the Jews in driving 
the existing Mohammedan inhabitants out of Palestine. We 
have even contrived to let them imagine that we shal! allow 
v hat they would regard as the desecration of their holy places, 
and that the Jewish claim to be the original owners will ulti- 
mately develop into prerogative rights over the whole Temple 
enclosure. Of course, these rumours are utterly false; so false, 
indeed, as to seem ridiculous to Englishmen at home. But 
they sound anything but ridiculous to Orientals. These are the 
sort of things about which wars have always come in the East. 
Finally comes our backing of the Greeks in Asia Minor. With 
that backing we have contrived to give the impression in the 
inid-Mohammedan world that we are the enemies of Islam. 

In a word, we have managed to antagonize the re-awakening 
Mohammedan world at its vital points. India is the spiritual 
home of the modern and intellectual Moslem. In Arabia and 
Africa is to be found the Puritan spirit. The Senussi, remember, 
ere Arabs in language and to a certain extent in race. 

We have accomplished all this antagonizing without meaning 
it in the very least. It is the product of a muddy mixture of 
rashness and ignorance. We are not even consistent in our 
policy, for we let the Milner Commission go to Egypt and then 
refused to act on its report. There was a great deal to be said 
against the Milner policy. ‘There was a good deal to be said for 
it. There is never anything to be said for dangling a dead sheep 
in front of a panther and then whisking it away when the meal 
is about to begin. People who do that sort of thing are in- 
variably bitten if they get in the way, and they deserve it. 
Having sent the Milner Commission we should have acted on 
its report the instant it was published. 

(T'o be continued.) 





————. 


MR. W. A. APPLETON ON INDUSTRIAL TROUBLES.* 
EVERYTHING written by Mr. W. A. Appleton, Secretary of 
the General Federation of Trade Unions, is well worth reading 

. . . o 
and his new book is packed with good sense. We have no 
doubt that if he had been listened to years ago we should now 
hear little of unemployment. A short introduction has been 
provided by that stalwart Labour leader, Colonel John Ward, 
who writes with his usual plainness :— 

“In times of stress (he says) we are apt to do strange things 
and adopt stranger remedies in the sometimes vain hope of 
overcoming our difficulties. The Trade Union movement has 
hed its period of stress and strange remedies, but its recent 
afflictions have produced a finer crop of quacks than usual, 
and it is the more necessary that this great instrument for human 
betterment and industrial regeneration should begin to consult 
the less showy but more sober of its professors.” 

Mr. Appleton does well to lead off with some sober reflections 
on the tyranny of phrases. A large number of people are 
inclined to cling with passionate faith to a new phrase merely 
because it is new and because they are tired of the old phrases, 
even of those which have stood the test. The world of general 
politics rings with such phrases as “ self-determination” and 
“open diplomacy ’—very loose phrases which when they are 
used as though they had a scientific accuracy serve as mere 
marsh fires and lead people into empty places if not to their 
doom. The phrases which for some years have been tyrannizing 
over the manual workers are nearly all drawn from Marx. Mr. 
Appleton earnestly warns his readers against being misled. 
It must not be supposed, however, that he does not stand up, 
and stand up stoutly, for his own clients. He says what he 
says because he devoutly believes that he is pointing out to 
Labour the only way to prosperity. He knows that he is spoken 
of by Socialists and Communists as an agent of Capitalism in 
disguise, but the most splendid fact about Mr. Appleton is that 
he is fearless. He tells the truth as he sees it, and no doubt he 
is fortified by the reflection that he will be justified in the end. 
The record of his innumerable services to Labour while he has 
been the Secretary of the General Federation of Trade Unions 
will speak for him. After all, he has no reason to play anybody's 
game but that of the manual worker; he has known what it is 
to be unemployed and to be oppressed :— 

“In dealing with the modern relations of labour to the 
owners of capital, we have to remember, in explanation of some 
facts and in partial extenuation of others, that the owner o! 
capital has mismanipulated the lives of the workers until their 
hearts have become ready receptacles for the dogma of the 
doctrinaire and the extremist. It is difficult for those who have 
never passed through the fires to realize the agony the fires 
inflict. The men or women whose lives have always fallen in 
pleasant places can hardly hope to understand the point oi 
view of the men or women whose lives, from birth to death, 
epitomized tragedy. The lack of opportunity for the poor 
begins before birth, and continues in most cases until death. 
The expectant mother knows that her child will lack some 
physical or mental quality because she has worked too much 
and eaten too little prior to the child’s arrival, while the elderly 
man knows that the only way out for him is through the Valley 
of the Shadow. Lancashire of to-day suffers from the in- 
humanities perpetrated upon the little children of yesterday ; 
not by the mothers and fathers, but by the owners of capital 
who insisted that very young child labour was essential to 
industrial success.” 

Mr. Appleton has come through the fires himself with his 
ideals not merely unimpaired but intensified. It is a real 
satisfaction in these times, when Labour is like the daughters 
of the horseleech, crying “ Give, give!” ‘to read Mr. Appleton’s 
assertion that nothing counts for so much as “ spiritual values.” 
He deals faithfully with various fashionable nostrums. He 
tells those who advocate Trade Guilds that they are building 
on a discredited foundation. The Trade Guilds died, he says, 
of “super exclusiveness.” Just as landless men attack land- 
owners, so it was the excluded craftsman who attacked and 
brought about the downfall of the Guilds. He expresses the 
confident opinion that unless revived Guilds were to include 
everyone engaged in or attached to the industry which they 
served they would be bound to fail again. Turning to what is 
called ‘“ workshop control,” he points out very truly that the 
demand for it is of political rather than industrial origin. The 
principle of workshop control, that is to say control by the 
workers themselves, assumes a knowledge not merely of indus- 
trial processes but of commercial management and international 
exchanges. Mr. Appleton says that he knows admirable work- 
men who believe in workshop control, but that there is not one 
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of them who is at once an accomplished craftsman and the 
possessor of an effective knowledge of the complicated ramifica- 
tions of trade. As regards State Socialism during the war, 
Mr. Appleton is astonished to find how few people recognize 
that what the State was doing then was merely to purchase 
within its own borders articles which had no reproductive 
value whatever, and for which it paid a price altogether dis- 
proportionate to the value. - The State,” he says, “ was pur- 
chasing fireworks and paying for them with paper. " Be 
Appleton very neatly turns upon his traducers who say that he 
js not loyal to his own class when he sarcastically remarks of 
the revolutionaries: “It may be desirable to bring about 
catastrophe for the sake of propaganda ; it may be very altruistic 
and very noble to think only of the future generations ; but I 
cannot escape the conclusion that my own duty lies with the 
people who live to-day.” 

Mr. Appleton is particularly cogent in the passages in which 
he argues that reduced production-——one of the aims of the new 
trade unionism—means a lower standard of living, and that 
higher production means a higher standard. After turning 
out the whole box of trade union tricks and examining them, 
he comes to the conclusion that trade unionism is badly served 
by mixing up politics with industry. Most of the disappoint- 
ments for Labour have come from schemes which were political 
in their birth. Most of the great strikes have been much more 
political than industrial, and against that kind of strike Mr. 
Appleton declares with all his force. He of course recognizes 
the right to strike, to withhold labour, as a necessary part of 
the liberty of the subject. But he condemns out and out the 
strike which is really directed against the community. The 
chief sufferer, though the suffering is always intense all round, 
is the worker himself. Mr. Appleton believes that in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred much more can be obtained by con- 
ciliation than by striking. He emphasizes his point by remind- 
ing us that the first rule of the General Federation of Trade 
Unions is :— 

“To promote Industrial Peace and by all amicable means 
such as Conciliation, Mediation, References, or by the establish- 
ment of Permanent Boards, to prevent Strikes or Lock-outs 
between Employers and Workmen, or disputes between Trades 
or Organizations. Where differences do occur, to assist in their 
settlement by just and equitable methods.” 

What he says about the beneficial effects in particular trades 
where conciliation instead of striking has been pursued as a 
regular policy is remarkable :— 

“The National Union of Boot and Shoe Operatives has never 
drawn @ man out where negotiation and settlement by reason 
was possible. All their disputes have been settled in conference, 
and their increase in wages, spread over a fair period, compare 
very favourably with those secured by the men who have adopted 
extreme courses. The shoemaker was always a thinking person, 
and during the war he acted with sensibility and forethought. 
He has neither starved production nor opposed the introduction 
of machinery, nor needlessly depleted the funds of his Trade 
Union.” 

Mr. Appleton blames the younger men, whose active experience 
does not date back much before the war, for fanning the flames 
of violence. But it is certainly not much to the credit of the 
older men that they should allow themselves to be led by the 
nose. The majority, we know, have plenty of good sense, 
but surely there has been too much docility; far too few 
attempts have been made to combine internally against the 
tyranny of a minority. Somebody once remarked that there 
were so many fleas in his room at an inn that if only they had 
combined they could have pulled him out of bed. But fleas 
never do combine, and the majority of workers are rather too 
much like them. 

Now that unemployment is acute it is interesting to read 
what Mr. Appleton has to say about the attitude of Trade 
Unions towards unemployment in the past two years. He fore- 
saw that depression was coming, and he wrote warnings again 
and again. He states that nothing was done by Trade Unions 
in response. In September, 1920, while still endeavouring to 
arouse interest, he wrote :-— 

“To discover the real causes of unemployment and the real 
remedies would be worth all the money the Trade Union move- 
ment possesses. To go on repeating the old formulae in face of 
the world’s facts will be folly of the worst kind. It is no use 
talking about the right to work unless we can discover the laws 
that govern work and the proper way of applying them.” 

Now that the tempest is upon us, what do the Labour leaders 
do to repair their indifference or their mistakes 2? They produce 

a scheme which is in effect a demand for nationalization—a 
principle which the vast majority of the nation detest and will 








have nothing to do with; and because this scheme is not 
accepted, they refuse practical co-operation with the Government. 
It is very discouraging and we can imagine what Mr. Appleton 
will have to say about it in some future book. 

We will conclude with Mr. Appleton’s vision of the efficient 
Trade Union of the future :— 


“The Trade Union of the future ought to have at its service 
officials who possess a scientific rather than a dogmatic know- 
ledge of industrial economics, commercial geography, and inter- 
national exchange. They must have sources of information 
which the ordinary Trade Union member will regard as un- 
tainted and which will enable them to strike or wait—whichever 
is the wiser policy. The ordinary principles of insurance must 
be adopted by the Trade Union movement if it is to achieve the 
maximum of success. The present haphazard method of fixing 
contributions and benefits without regard to their actuarial 
relationship must be discarded. All these things the Trade 
Union can do and have without merging its identity in organiza- 
tions differently constituted and having different objectives, and 
without sacrificing its autonomy. Here lies the great, the 
immediate, task of the Trade Unionist—the consolidation of 
the real Trade Union movement. Let it decline groupings 
which jeopardize its existence and places its members and its 
funds under the control and at the service of men who are not 
in it, and whose aims are foreign to it. To-day it is servant 
where it ought to be master. Its rehabilitation and its salvation 
lie in freedom from control by other organizations, in the use 
of its funds for industrial instead of political purposes, in tho 
logical development of the craft ideal, in the amalgamation of 
all similar trades, and in the federation of all amalgamations. 
The fight to recover freedom will be bitter, for those who have 
invaded the movement will not easily be driven out. If, how- 
ever, the straight men who are Trade Unionists first and 
politicians afterwards will put their hearts into the work, 
success is assured,” 





MODERN JOURNALISM.* 

Ir an adequate history of modern journalism is ever attempted, 
its author will derive much help from three interesting books 
lately published. The recent centenary celebration of the 
Manchester Guardian has inspired Mr. W. H. Mills to write a 
pleasant account of the founding of that paper in 1821 and of 
the successive editors who have developed it into a great organ 
of advanced Liberal opinion. Similarly, Mr. Davis, of the 
New York Times, has written an elaborate history of that 
admirable journal, of which Mr. Adolph Ochs became the 
controller just twenty-five years ago. The third book, which 
is of a more personal character, is a very readable biography, 
by Mr. Saxon Mills, of that accomplished journalist, the late 
Sir E. T. Cook. These books remind us that daily journalism 
as a force cannot be understood unless it is examined in its 
dual aspect as a display of individual talent and as a co-operative 
enterprise. It is like football, in which the brilliant player 
wastes his efforts unless he has a well-organized team to support 
him, while on the other hand the machine-like team without 
a star performer is not likely to win many matches. The 
biographies of eminent journalists, from Defoe to Delane and 
onward to the late W. T. Stead and his former colleague, Sir 
2. T. Cook, show the personal side of the subject; such a 
book as that of Mr. Davis, relating the development of the 
vast organization of the New York Times, shows how many 
men and women working together in the right spirit have 
achieved great things. It may be said, of course, that the 
New York Times owes everything to personality. When Mr. 
Ochs, in 1896, assumed control of what had been and was 
again to be a great paper, its circulation had fallen to 9,000 
a day, and the shrewdest newspaper men in New York thought 
that it was doomed. Mr. Ochs retained the old staff, reorganized 
them, and gave them fresh scope for their talents, with the 
result that the circulation was doubled within a few weeks 
and then continued to increase until it is now 350,000 a day, 
It looks as if, without Mr. Ochs, the New York Times would 
have long ceased to be, but he was wise enough to perceive 
that the Times without its experienced staff would not be the 
same paper as before. The Manchester Guardian, which has 
been controlled by members of one family from its foundation. 
and which has not had to face the severe competition that 
prevails in London and New York, is a special case in more 
ways than one, but even here its success has been due to 
good team work not less than to the long and skilful direction 
of its veteran editor, Mr. C. P. Scott. 

On the fundamental questions of newspaper management, 
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Mr. Davis's history of the New York Times is the best book that 
we have ever read. He shows that honesty is the best policy 
in journalism. The motto of his paper is “ All the news that’s 
fit to print,” and it has been found by experience that sober 
people, who are the most regular readers and who give most 
custom to advertisers, like to have the news presented fully 
and fairly. There are unfortunately on both sides of the Atlantic 
newspaper proprietors who prefer to state one side of a case 
and who will either modify or suppress news which tells against 
their own personal convictions. In a democratic age, when 
newspapers exercise so much influence on the minds of men, 
such practices are anti-social and mischievous. It is a pleasure 
to know that the New York Times, which has deliberately gone 
on the opposite tack, has achieved great prosperity by virtue 
of its truth-telling. During the war, for example, it gave equal 
prominence to the case for the Allies and to the case for the 
Central Powers in its news columns, though it was, of course, 
editorially, the best friend that the Allies had in America. Its 
news from all the fronts and from both sides was excellent, 
and the result was that its circulation increased from 259,000 
in 1914 to 368,000 in 1918, while its advertising grew in a like 
proportion. One of the most honourable episodes in the long 
history of the paper was its attack, supported by Harper's Weekly, 
on the Tweed ring in 1871, which ended in the exposure and 
disgrace of some of the most barefaced knaves who have ever 
misgoverned New York City. Mr. Davis shows that steady 
adherence to a particular party is not essential to the success of a 
daily newspaper. The Times began as a Republican organ, 
but went over to the Democrats in order to support Grover 
Cleveland as an honest man, and has remained nominally 
Democratic ; yet it is, in fact, as independent in politics as it is 
in other spheres. The Manchester Guardian might say the same 
of itself. Though in its political views it is as far as the poles 
asunder from the New York paper, it has achieved a reputation 
in the same way by the honest presentation of news and by 
independent thinking. One can only hope that as education 
spreads the number of such journals will increase. 

The late Sir Edward Cook well deserved the tributes paid to 
him by his biographer. He took his profession seriously, and 
displayed the same care in writing leaders or in editing the 
Pall Mall Gazette, the Westminster Gazetie and the Daily News 
as he did in editing the works of Ruskin. Some members of his 
craft thought that because he was a scholar of repute and a 
very modest man he was a mere amateur in journalism. But 
those who worked with him know that no modern news-editor 
hed a keener scent for news than Cook, and the three 
papers which he controlled in turn were extremely interesting 
while they were under his editorship. It was a misfortune for 
the Liberal Party a3 a whole that one of its factions, with Mr. 
Lloyd George as its guiding spirit, was able, in January, 1901, 
to oust Cook from the editorship of the Daily News at a critical 
moment in the history of the party. It was the second experi- 
ence of the kind for Cook, who had had the Pall Mall Gazette 
sold over his head by Mr. Yates Thompson to a Unionist pur- 
chaser, and it says much for his placid temper that he went 
on expounding the doctrines of a sane Liberalism, in the columns 
of the Daily Chronicle, after being twice disillusioned. Mr. 
Saxon Mills quotes freely from Cook’s diary, especially about 
his relations with Gladstone, Lord Salisbury and Ruskin. One 
entry, for January 7th, 1901, reads thus :— 

“ Dined with Hudson at the Continental. He was very nice. 
Said he had people on hand who would readily have bought 
the Daily News for the other side and at a much better price. 
Said he was surprised at their getting money from Cadbury. 
Heo had always failed. Cadbury used to say, ‘ Liberalism is 
too high and sacred a thing for money. But I will pray with 
you.’ Probably Mr. Lloyd George had prayed.” 

Cook was an untiring and also a methodical worker. He never 
wasted a moment ; he never forgot where he could-lay hands on a 
fact. That was the secret of his apparently unbounded capacity 
for work. His monumental edition of Ruskin alone would have 
occupied an ordinary scholar’s whole lifetime, but for Cook it 
was only a by-product. And though he wrote a very great deal, 
he was never slipshod. At his best, as in the literary essays 
which he collected shortly before his death, he was one of the 
most engaging writers of our day. Nor was he excelled in the 


difficult art of stating a complex diplomatic case so that it 
should be plain to the humblest intelligence, as he showed in 
his writings on the Boer War or on the British case in 1914. 
In private life he was universally popular, and Mr. Saxon Mills’s 
memoir will be read with pleasure by Cook’s many friends, 
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THE NAVY AT THE DARDANELLES.* 

Sim Junian CorBeEvT, in the second volume of his Official History 
of the war at sea, deals with the period from the end of November, 
1914, to May, 1915, and is thus mainly concerned with the 
Dardanelles enterprise. He repeats in his preface the warning 
prefixed to the first volume—namely, that the Admiralty “are 
in no way responsible for the presentation of the narrative or 
for the opinions expressed.” The Admiralty have given the 
author access to all the documents and have examined tho 
proofs “ with a view to pointing out errors of statement which 
may have arisen from a misreading of the existing documentary 
evidence,’ but we are assured that they have not exercised 
“ anything in the nature of censorship.” We can well believe 
it, for Sir Julian Corbett is a singularly dispassionate historian, 
and he does not hesitate to point out the mistakes that were 
made, either at Whitehall or at sea. On the other hand, he ig 
a just and temperate critic, because he recognizes the difficulties 
which had to be faced. The main value of his history lies in its 
picture of the situation as a whole. He does not fall into the 
common error of regarding each naval episode, or even the 
naval war, as an isolated problem. Military, naval, politica! 
and economic affairs acted and reacted upon one another at 
every stage in the world-conflict. It would have been as unwise 
as it would have been impossible for the Admiralty to consul: 
their own convenience alone in arriving at decisions. Hurther, 
we had to work with our Allies, whose views and interests were 
too often divergent. In the closing days of 1914, for example, 
Lord French had planned a combined attack by the British and 
Belgian armies and the British fleet on the enemy’s right flank 
on the Belgian coast, with the object of driving the enemy out 
of Ostend and Zeebrugge. Marshal Joffre accepted the jx 
“but when it was submitted to the King of the Belyians, lu 
was unable to agree ”’—* he was ready to co-operate to his full 
strength, but he could not consent to the proposed unity of 
command.” Again, when Italy was on the eve of declaring wa: 
the Admiralty found that, “ instead of relieving our burden iy 
the Mediterranean, as might have been expected, the effect was 
to increase it materially.” Italy wanted French and British 
naval support for a combined attack by land and sea on the 
Austrians at the head of the Adriatic. The plan was a bad on 
in any case, for battleships in such shallow waters would lin 
been easy targets for enemy submarines, but it almost came to 
nothing because France would not place her battleships und 
the command of an Italian admiral. In the end, we had i 
reinforce the Italians with four battleships, which were sore! 
needed elsewhere, while the French sent reinforcements to t}\ 
Dardanelles and also provided a separate squadron to patro! 
south of the Straits of Otranto. The incident was typical of 
the difficulties of waging war in co-operation with other countries. 

The arguments for and against the Dardanelles expedition ai 
well set forth. Sir Julian Corbett seems to be convinced that 
an attack on Turkey was desirable, especially in view of the fa 
that Germany, after her failure to crush France, was counting 
on permanent gains in the Near East. Lord French, he says, in 
January, 1915, did not believe that a decision could he reache! 
in the West and looked for ultimate victory to the Russian 
front, of which he evidently knew very little. But Lord Frenc! 
strongly opposed any weakening of the British Army in ran 
on the ground that we must not run the risk of letting the French 
be overpowered; he desired, indeed, that the new armi 
when ready, should all go to the Western front. Again, th 
was a strong body of military opinion which feared an invasion 
of these islands and therefore insisted on keeping a consirlera!!» 
army for home defence. On the other hand, Lord Fisher approve! 
of a combined naval and military attack on Turkey, involvin 
the diversion of a large force of troops from France. Th 
contradictory views had somchow to be reconcile by Mr. 
Asquith’s Cabinet. The author shows very clearly how the, 
gradually drifted into a mode of action which pleased neither t' 
Admiralty nor the War Office and which was contrary io al 
the teaching of experience. But he says of the famous W* 
Council of January 27th, 1915, when Mr. Churchill advoca 
a naval attack on the Dardanelles while Lord lishe: 
against it, that 

“It is to be doubted, however, whether it was a case which 
could be decided on naval authority at all. A purely nav 
attack on a strongly fortified base was admittedly a departure 
from established doctrine which involved manifest risk. Onc. 

* Naval Operations. Vol. Il. By Sir Julian 8. Corbett. History of the Grea' 
War, based on Official Documents, by Direction of the Historical Section of “iv 
Committee of Imperial Defence. London: Longmans, (21s, not.; 
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and only once, had such an attempt succeeded, and that was 
when Rooke, with the fleet alone, had seized Gibraltar by a 
coup de main. But tho famous rock fortress was then but in 
its infancy, and scarcely comparable, as an objective, with 
the Dardanelles. On the other hand, owing to new technical 
developments, the chances of a fleet against a fortified naval 
josition could not be measured by the most accomplished 
experts with any degree of certainty. All that was clear was 
the political necessity for action and the decisive advantages 
that success would bring. It was pre-eminently therefore a 
matter for Ministers to decide. When expert opinion differed 
it was they, and they alone, who must judge the extent of the 
risk involved, and they, and they alone, who must judge whether 
the probable advantages of success justified the acceptance of 
the risk.” 

Lord Fisher wanted to resign after the Covncil mecting but was 
dissuaded by Lord Kitchener ; it is apparent now that Lord Fisher 
was right in desiring to have nothing more to do with a purely 
naval attack which, he knew, could not yield decisive results. 
In the next few weeks, as the author points out, the ‘U’ boat 
menace in home waters became more and more serious, taxing 
all the efforts of the Admiralty, who then had comparatively few 
yessels suitable for patrol work. “ We must remember,” says Sir 
Julian Corbett, “how deeply the new developments in home 
waters emphasized the merits of his [Lord Fisher’s] plan for 
attacking the enemy on his own coasts—a plan which he foresaw 
would never be realized if we became entangled on unsound lines 
in the Mediterranean.” 

A combined attack on the Dardanelles, in which the first 
naval bombardment had been followed immediately by the 
landing of an army, would probably have succeeded. The naval 
officers on the spot were of this opinion. Captain FitzMaurice 
of the ‘ Triumph,’ who had been at the capture of Tsingtau, 
reported to Admiral Carden that the Allied fleet had made no 
great progress against the German forts until they had secured 
an observation post on a high hill dominating the place. He 
suggested early in March, 1915, that Achi Baba should be 
occupied and entrenched so that observers there could correct 
the fire of the ships’ guns. The experience of the Japanese at 
Port Arthur, where they obtained no decisive success until they 
captured 203-metre Hill and obtained a clear view of the harbour, 
should indeed have been remembered before the bombardment 
was begun. The author comments severcly on the neglect of 
such well-established facts. Whether there were troops avail- 
able for a landing in forco is not wholly clear, but Sir Julian 
Corbett is careful to point out that Admiral Carden’s proposal 
to occupy the end of the peninsula was rejected by the War 
Office, not on the ground that it had no troops, but because 
the occupation was not “an obligatory operation for the first 
main object.” That is to say, the War Office did not know 
enough about naval gunnery to realize the importance, and 
indeed the necessity, of securing a “‘ spotting ” station on shore 
if the Turkish batteries were to be quickly overpowered. The 
author does not believe the rumours that the Turks were de- 
moralized by the bombardment of March 18th and that a 
renewal of the attack would have sent them scuttling home. He 
thinks that the damage done by our gunfire was much 
exaggerated. His description of the landing on April 25th is 
excellent. That miraculous feat of arms will always be a source 
of pride to both the Navy and the Army. Up to May 13th, 
when the tail of the peninsula was secured, the situation seemed 
promising, and there this portion of the narrative ends. Sir 
Julian Corbett concludes with the resignation of Lord Fisher, 
followed by that of Mr. Churchill, and by the formation of the 
first Coalition Ministry. While the Dardanelles campaign 
necessarily fills most of the volume, there are admirable chapters 
on the Scarborough raid of December 16th, 1914, and on the 
Dogger Bank action of January 24th, 1915, and on the Turkish 
attack on the Suez Canal and other minor episodes. The author 
shows that at the Dogger Bank defective methods of signalling 
bad much to do with the enemy’s escape from what might have 
been complete disaster. The volume contains seventeen excellent 
charts and plans and is well indexed. It is a scholarly and 
uminating record of a most critical phase of the war. 





LONDON OF THE FUTURE.* 
In a delightful essay, entitled “ The Spirit of London,” that 
forms the final chapter to the London Society’s important book, 
Lord Crewe really does the reviewer's work for him, and does 
it very well, 
“ The foregoing sections of this book on London of the Future 


_* London of the Future. By the London Society. Under the Editorship of 
Sir Aston Webb, K.C.V.0., C.B., P.R.A. 
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represent a civic survey, by competent observers, of the Greates 
London which is the home of from seven to eight million souls, 
They describe what actually exists within that vast and teeming 
area; what might be; and what cannot be from the loss of 
opportunities that can never recur. The various writers deseribe 
the streets in which these millions live and move, the port and 
the railways by which they are fed and provided, the parks and 
squares through which they breathe and the smoke that chokes 
them. These things represent the facts of the present and the 
hopes of the future ; but they all hinge on the London of the 
past, and cities that have a past must cling to it as closely as 
they can, without pedantic sacrifice of the well-being of citizens 
of to-day and of years to come.” 

Eighteen “Competent Observers” each contribute a chapter, 
the manner thus changing as often as the matter. If an expert 
will stick to his subject and not try to produce what he thinks 
“ fine writing,” he cannot fail to interest an intelligent reader, 
and Sir Aston Webb, the editor, is to be congratulated on the 
good discipline of his team in this respect. Even those like Sir 
Reginald Blomfield and the Bishop of Stepney (now of Chester), 
who are natural writers, apply their gifts to their subjects— 
respectively Bridges and the East End—with directness and 
economy. 

In the chapter on “ The Smoke Plague of London” the late 
Sir William Richmond is eloquent and disturbing. The Coal 
Smoke Abatement Society, which he founded in 1899, has done 
a great deal for the betterment of London, but Sir William’s 
great campaign must not be allowed to end until London is 
freed for ever of its “ Infernal Smoak,” as John Evelyn justly 
called it. It was at the express command of Charles IL., in 1670, 
that he wrote his famous Fumifugium :— 

“That Hellish and dismall cloud of sea-coal is not only 
perpetually imminent over her head, but so universally mixed 
with the otherwise wholesome and excellent aer, that her 
inhabitants breathe nothing but an impure and thick Mist, 
accompanied with a fuliginous and filthy vapour which renders 
them obnoxious—corrupting the lungs, and disordering the 
entire habits of the bodies, so that Catharrs, Phthisicks, Coughs 
and Consumptions rage more in this city than in the whole earth 
besides.” 

As early as 1306 a Royal Proclamation had been issued pro- 
hibiting artificers from using coal in their furnaces as a result of 
an agitation by ‘ Nobles, Prelates and others,” who, going to 
London to attend Parliament, were greatly annoyed by the 
increasing smoke. In 1578 the Queen “ findeth hersealf greatly 
greved and anoyed with the taste and smoke of the Sea-Coles ” 
and makes the Worshipful Company of Brewers use wood only 
in the breweries near Westminster Palace. But since the Com- 
monwealth the citizens of London seem to have taken smoke 
and fogs and soot lying down, and almost without a protest— 
certainly without an effective protest,—until Sir William 
Richmond arose as the champion of sunlight and clear skies, 

There are American cities that are entirely smokeless, and 
surely what they achieve London might at least attempt. Sir 
James Crichton-Browne, in speaking for a panel of physicians of 
world-wide repute, says of coal smoke :— 

“It injured the health of the people, both directly and in- 

directly. It was charged with noxious chemical vapours which 
poisoned the blood, with a grimy compost that blocked up the 
pores of the skin, with gritty particles that lacerated the mucous 
membranes, and directly led to illnesses such as anemia and 
tuberculosis. The indirect action of smoke in shutting out the 
beneficent sunlight was equally grievous, because light was the 
cardinal condition of animal and vegetable life. Anyone who 
filched away, by creating a pall of smoke, this primary necessary 
of life was guilty of a grave offence against the community and 
ought to be mulcted in severe penalties.” 
Even if smoke were positively health-giving it would still be 
an intolerable nuisance—a black, destroying angel, responsible 
for a prodigious annual waste in repairs, replacements, cleaning, 
painting and extra artificial lighting. Quite apart from that, 
it is estimated that London actually spends some £12,000,000 
in producing its smoke pall—a sum that could be entirely saved 
by adopting less barbarous methods of combustion. One 
wonders whether, after all, one’s subscriptions to the Westminster 
Abbey Restoration Fund, the Fresh Air Fund and the hospitals 
ought not all to have been sent to the Coal Smoke Abatement 
Society ! 

One of the great ideas cherished by the London Society is 
the preservation (and where necessary the clearing) of a con- 
tinuous “Green Belt’ completely encircling London proper 
and providing a chain of parks, gardens, playing fields, allot- 
ments and “ nature-preserves”” within reasonable reach of the 
citizens. On the inner edge of this belt the ragged fringe of 
London could be neatly finished off with groups of new and 
seemly buildings—particularly where the great arterial roads 
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cut across the green and entered “London ”—both officially 
and actually. As it is, the town spills itself untidily and in- 
definitely out along the main roads, making a dismal trailing- 
off transition that is barely complete before the first “free 
town” is reached. The London Society has prepared a detailed 
map showing how this great, green mantle might yet be thrown 
protectingly about the capital—the satellite towns and garden 
cities clinging about its outer hem. It is for the Green Belt 
that we want Ken Wood—it can by no means be spared— 
and yet the option for its purchase expires with this month. 
There would be no more beautiful tract in the whole circuit, 
with its noble trees and terraces, its lake and its fine old mansion ; 
yet unless the Preservation Council get more support—both 
generous and instant—this most beautiful spot must inevitably 
fall into the builders’ hands and be covered with strects of villas 
and blocks of flats. Londoners! To the rescue! After all, 
the aims of the London Society should be the natural aim of 
every Londoner—that is, in Lord Curzon’s words: “To make 
London beautiful where it is not so already, and to keep it 
beautiful where it already is.” 

When it is mentioned that members of the Socicty have 
contributed chapters on such various subjects as “ Roads and 
Traffic,” “ Railway Reconstruction,” “ Commercial Aviation,” 
“The Channel Tunnel,” “The Surrey Side,” “The Port of 
London,” “The Government of London,” and “ Parks and 
Open Spaces,” it will be realized how wide are the Society's 
interests and activities and how valuable is its contribution 
to the science of Civics. 

The general editor sums up the Society’s aims compactly :— 

** Firat and foremost, the object of the London Society is to 

interest Londoners in London, and by doing so secure their 
active co-operation in influencing public — so as to impress 
the authorities (including the Imperial Government) with the 
importance of taking a large view of London as a whole, at the 
same time recognizing that while it is obviously impossible to 
carry out all that is required at one and the same time, never- 
theless, that they may see the importance of securing that what 
is done shall be part of one great schemo, and so give a unity 
and completeness to London improvements of the future which 
las been denied to her in the past. 
Certainly London of the Future is a dangerous book for the 
Londoner to pick up. Its reading has impoverished the present 
writer by the amount of three small cheaues—one towards 
saving Ken Wood, one to the Coal Smoke Abatement Socicty, 
and a subscription to the London Society itself. 





THE POMP OF ENGLISH LETTERS.* 
Sin Henry Newport has published a book which is both 
ambitious and entertaining. He has endeavoured “to show 
the main stream of English literature through six centuries,” 
and has fully realized that an anthology which exceeds the 
limits of one volume is completely useless. If we have to go 
outside the covers of a single book we shall nearly all of us 
prefer to go to the originals. Keeping before us the two 
“don'ts” for the critie of anthologies—(1) Don’t exclaim at 
the exclusion of a particular author; (2) Don’t complain that 
the most typical work of Smith has been left out—there remain 
one or two things that we should like to see improved in a 
second edition of Sir Henry Newbolt’s venture. To begin 
with, the early selections are not very happy. “Sumer is 
icumen in” is, of course, a thoroughly sound first picce 
for the book, though the present writer would have pre- 
ferred to have begun with a little extract, however short, 
from a translation of King Alfred’s fascinating Boethius, 
the long metaphor of the wagon wheel, for example, which 
docs not exist in Boethius’ original at all. We fecl, again, 
that it was a mistake to include so much of the Wycliffe Bible, 
or, even if we grant that it should have been included, surely 
the spelling should have been modernized? The whole 
raison @élre of an anthology of this kind is that it is to serve 
as an appetizer to the general reader, who must not be assumed 
to read fourteenth century spelling with facility and pleasure. 
This applies, too, to the extracts from Chaucer. We should 
have liked to see Sir Henry Newbolt boldly embarking, in 
spite of scholars, on an again revised version of the Cowden 
Clark text. However, the pages are enriched by a small 
glossary of the most obsolete words. One feature of 
the book which seems to the present writer particularly 
delightful is the inclusion in it of a good many extracts from 
dramatic works—The Knight of the Burning Pestle, The Duchess 
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of Malfi, The Way of the World. Besides this, there are mis. 
cellaneous pieces of writing such as extracts from the Paston 
Letters, some letters from White of Selborne, fragments from 
Darwin, Locke and Mill, and correspondence between Gay, 
Swift and Pope. 

We wonder if it would have added to the value of the book, 
as showing the progress in thought and the changes in man's 
attitude of mind through these centuries, if—without undue 
pedantry and sticking to the point—Sir Henry had chosen ong 
particular subject and shown us the fluctuations of topical 
opinion in relation to this particular thing. We do not mean 
such matters as the changes in the theory and practice of 
medicine, or mining, or commerce, but some such affair as nearly 
all great writers have necessarily touched upon. Perhaps 
religious toleration, or the grounds of faith, or the education 
of children, our attitude towards foreigners, or loyalty, or 
witchcraft, or metaphysics, or aesthetic criticism. All these 
subjects are touched upon, but the framing of the book being 
so catholic, it is, of course, less casy to compare the attitude 
of the several ages when one age, or certain aspects of one 
age, is represented by an essay on friendship between men 
and women, and the following period by a piece of literary 
criticism. 

Apropos of the subject of education and of the tremendous 
advances that have been mado lately in our ideas and practice 
of it, both from the side of method of teaching and from 
the side of the proper understanding of childish psychology, 
we believe the enquiring reader will be more and mors 
struck by how much this advance is in fact an advance in 
practice and in the application of notions rather than 
in the excogitation of now ideas. We are all, of course, 
aware that Roger Ascham was from many points of 
view a kind of Mme. Montessori, but we have most of us 
been apt to regard him as e solitary Phoenix. The other 
day, turning over some books in a friend’s library, the present 
writer opened John Locke’s Hssay on Education. But for 
the language and his unnecessary tentative attitude to his 
own theories, the essay might have been the work of a modern 
hygienist and educationist. Neither little boys nor little 
girls must be squeezed into tight, uncomfortable, unsuitable 
clothes; every form of fear must be kept from them; their 
parents must try to make friends of them; they must live 
healthy, outdoor lives; fresh air, plenty of soap and water, 
plain food; above all, he would avoid all kinds of corporal 
punishment. In our actual methods of teaching, he goes on, 
we must remember the strong force of the association of ideas. 
Sir Henry Newbolt quotes the following, which we would 
recommend to the notice of those who say that such theories 
as those of Freud and Jung have no roots in the past :— 

“Many C.ildren imputing the Pain they endured at School 

to their Books they were corrected for, so join those Ideas 
together, that a Book becomes their Aversion, and they are 
never reconciled to the Study and Use of them all their Lives 
after; and thus Reading becomes a Torment to them, which 
otherwise possibly they might have made the great Pleasure 
of their Lives. There are Rooms convenient enough, that 
some Men cannot study in, and Fashions of Vessels, which 
though never so clean and commodious, they cannot Drink out 
of, and that by Reason of some accidental Ideas which are 
annexed to them, and make them offensive ; and who is thero 
that hath not observed some Man to flag at the Appearance, 
or in the Company of some certain Person not otherwise superior 
to him, but because having once on some occasion got the 
Ascendant, the Idea of Authority and Distance goes along with 
that of the Person, and he that has been thus subjected, is not 
able to separate them.” 
He proceeds to give an instance of a young man who had learnt 
to dance to great perfection in a room where there happened 
to be a trunk, and how “ the idea of this remarkable piece of 
household stuff had so mixed itself up with the turns and steps 
of all his dances” that he always felt uneasy and danced ill 
unless it were in a room with some such picce of furniture. 
But Locke and Roger Ascham were not the only enlightened 
educationists. Sir Henry Newbolt shows us Ben Jonson making 
Mme. Montessori’s and the psycho-analysts’ plea for the careful 
study of the individual child. The greatest care, he says, 
“must be had of their beginnings, to know, examine and 
weigh their natures” ; and then he pleads for the child’s love 
of varicty—a love which, as we know now, is occasioned by very 
real biological factors :— 

“Change is a kind of refreshing in studies, and infuseth 
knowledge by way of recreation. ‘hence the school itself is 


called a play, or game; and all letters are so best taught to 
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cholars. They should not be affrighted, or deterred in their 
a but drawn on with exercise and emulation. A youth 
could not be made to hate study before he know the causes 
to love it; or taste the bitterness before the sweet ; but called 
on, and allured, entreated, and praised: yea, when he deserves 
, 

it not.” 
This breadth of vision, this sympathy with childhood, is surely 
astonishing in a man of Ben Jonson’s temperament—violent, 
choleric, pedantic and wilful. One delightful feature of the 
hook is that the extracts have often been cunningly selected 
to throw light upon one another. For instance, when we 
get to the first half of the nineteenth century, under William 
Blake we necessarily find “Tiger, Tiger,’ and then, a dozen or 
so pages on, under Lamb, “ Blake has written a catalogue of 
his pictures, 
“with a most spirited criticism on Chaucer, but mystical 
and full of Vision, His poems have been sold hitherto only 
in Manuscript. I never read them; but a friend at my desire 
procured the Sweep Song. There is one to a Tiger, which I 
have heard recited, beginning 

Tiger, Tiger, burning bright, 

Thro’ the desarts of the night, 
which is glorious, but, alas! I have not the Book; for the 
man is flown, whither I know not—to Hades or a Mad House. 
But I must look on him as one of the most extraordinary persons 


of the age. 

All this is extremely appetizing, a most fit lure to the person 
young in years or in literary knowledge. The inclusion of so 
much nearly modern verse—some beautiful pieces by the Poet 
Laureate, including “London Snow” and “The Summer 
House on the Mound ’—makes the present writer feel that 
the exclusion of all the moderns, especially of James Elroy 
Flecker, does very much to diminish the book’s charm. How- 
ever, in spite of this, it is still a capital book to put into the 
hands of any intelligent young person who wants to read but, 
puzzled by the choice, is not quite sure what, and desires to 
be shown samples, so to speak. For a more sophisticated 
reader it is for those occasions when, by travel or sickness, 
he is divorced from libraries. 





THREE “PUNCH” ARTISTS.* 

Ir is to be noted that of three Punch artists who are now pub- 
lishing collections of drawings, only Mr. Morrow’s book is wit hout 
an introduction by a well-known writer. Mr. Stampa is appro- 
priately introduced by Mr. Pett Ridge and Mr. Bateman by 
Mr. Chesterton, but Mr. Morrow’s wine needs no bush. His 
drawings ' are infinitely delightful in their humour and their 
variety ; he has an endless store of unrecorded historical inci- 
dents, and he shows us King John on his return from Runnymede 
being waylaid by a flapper who demands his autograph ; also 
Sir Bedevere, with a strong resemblance to Mr. Asquith, as 
Minister of Munitions trying to explain away the disappearance 
of Excalibur. A forgotten act of kindness is brilliantly recorded, 
and shows Romulus taking out Mother Wolf in her old age for 
an airing in an early Roman Bath chair. The charm of Mr. 
Morrow is that his drawings are as humorous as his ideas. Take, 
for instance, the picture of the burglary being committed at the 
Natural History Museum. What could be more absurd than 
the appearance of the stuffed giraffe being lowered by a rope 
from an upper window in the dusk? But no description in 
words can give an idea of the masterly drawing which can seize 
the heart of a humorous situation and make it apparent. 

Mr. Bateman’s* style is quite different. He deals in the 
exaggeration of caricature, and is happiest in long series which 
develop some absurd situation to its crisis. Perhaps the best 
of these is the struggle to unfold properly a deck chair, if the 
best is not the man who filled his pen with hotel ink. In this 
latter series the whimsical distortion of the drawing could not be 
better done; there is a delicious appropriateness of the black 
figure to the darkness of the crime and also to the ink. Mr. 
Bateman is a satirist,as shown by his drawing of “The Watch 
on the Rhine,” where the Germans, as they promenade by their 
river, look anxiously up into the sky. 

Mr. Stampa’s work 3 is quite different, again, from that of the 
other two. His drawings continue the tradition of the robust 
humour of the street, and descend lineally from the master work of 
Charles Keene. That Mr. Stampa has played the “ sedulous ape” 
to the great original is apparent in several of the drawings. In 
some figures, notably one of an old gentleman talking to an 


* (1) More Morrow. Drawings by @. Morrow. London: Methuen. (6s. net.] 
ae A Book of Drawings. By H. M. Bateman. Same publisher. [10s. 6d. 
[oa et) Humours of the Street. By G. L. Stampa. Same publisher. 





artist as he is removing his rejected picture from the Academy, 
the resemblance is not only one of features but of pen-strokes, 
But Mr. Stampa is an accomplished draughtsman. He has a 
deep knowledge of the people of the London streets, especially 
of the small boys, and his humour, like his drawing, is direct and 
human, 





FICTION. 


ROSE AND ROSE.* 

Mr. E. V. Lvcas’s incursions into fiction never err on the 
side of protixity, and Rose and Rose, compared with most 
Victorian romances, is no more than a longish short story. 
Yet it covers from first to last a period of over forty years, 
and it treats of a subject always of engrossing and nowadays 
of almost painful interest—the relations of parents and 
children, the eternal duel of the generations. Such a choice 
might arouse misgivings, or at least an anxious expectancy, 
if the author had been anyone else but Mr. Lucas. He, 
however, has no controversial axe to grind, no special 
educational theory to air: the theme is not handled so as to 
enlist our sympathies strongly on the side of resentful youth or 
exacting age. Such conflict of opinion as appears is between 
the elders; the War is avoided, though the story ends in 
1920; and the representatives of youth who really count 
in the narrative are both on the spindle side. 

The iteration of the title is deliberate and justified by the 
story told by the narrator, a country doctor who twice over 
is entrusted with the guardianship of children—mother and 
daughter. At the age of twenty-seven he accepts the charge 
entrusted to him by a dead friend, though it exposes him to 
the malevolence of the dead man’s sister, who has been 
intentionally passed over. Mrs. Stratton, the sister, is a 
vulgar, thoroughly conventional woman, married to a harmless, 
invertebrate husband; but Julius Greville, the young doctoy, 
in loyally accepting his friend’s dying bequest, and refusing 
to abandon it, hardly realized Mrs. Stratton’s powers of offence 
in making a delicate position difficult and almost impossible. 
When Rose grew up, he was still a young man. In the old- 
fashioned novel the guardian would have almost inevitably 
married his ward. Such a solution is ruled out by the tempera- 
ment of the doctor, who, in spite of his name, was anything 
but Caesarian in character. He was benevolent and devoted 
to his charge, but he was diffident and not altogether lacking 
in a self-protective instinct. He gave Rose her head—on 
the whole—and showed his capacity for compromise by 
allowing the girl to spend a season under her aunt's roof. 
There had already been tender passages between her and the 
eligible son of a neighbouring baronet, but they came to 
nothing; and while in London Rose, who is impulsive, high 
spirited and charming, meets, becomes engaged to, and martics 
a cold-blooded, calculating, humourless barrister. Mr. Lucas 
wisely does not attempt to explain this amazing choice. We 
may accept it as merely one of the endless instances of the 
So ill-assorted 








elemental and ineradicable perversity of the sex. 
a match could only have one conclusion; and in a few years 
Rose the first quits the blameless but unendurable prig and 
elopes with the baronct’s son, already in broken health, and 
appealing to her compassion more than her love. The elope- 
ment we accept, but the sequel is harder to understand 
the decision of the deserted husband to entrust to Dr. Greville 
his only surviving child, Rose the second. This was not the 
sort of thing that Soames Forsyte would have done, but it 
enables Mr. Lucas to give us a pleasant if fragmentary sketch 
of the doctor’s second essay in guardianship. Rose’s daughte1 
and namesake grows up under his roof, and in the desire to 
try her wings threatens ominous possibilities of disaster. 
Happily at this juncture her mother opportunely re-emerges, 
the eloping partner having considerately faded out of existence ; 
and a triple alliance is formed in which Rose the first, now 
a rich woman, repays the fourteen years of wardship by offering 
the old doctor a home in a house of her own. 

So urbanity triumphs and tragedy is avoided. The enter- 
tainment is very pleasant and at times exhilarating, especially 
when Mrs. O’Gorman, a shrewd and worldly old Lrishwoman, 
is talking. But we miss those delightful digressions and 
‘* side-shows ” which have been so attractive a feature in Mr. 
Lucas’s earlier stories, and which redeem and more than redeem 
his disregard for the ordinary conventions and formulae of 


~ 


® Rose and Rose. By b. Y. Lucas. London: Methuen, (6s. net. 
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novel writing. And for the rest, difficulties are occasionally 
evaded by mere statements, so that at times we are presented 
with a scenario rather than a drama. Yet with all deductions, 
the ease and genial humour of the writing exercise their wonted 
spell; and it is characteristic of Mr. Lucas that, as the plot 
progresses, he shows a progressively relenting disposition to the 
personages who at the outset promised to develop, if not into 
villainy, at any rate into something very like it. 





The Willing Horse. By Tan Hay. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
qs. 6d. net.)—By his title The Willing Horse, Mr. Ian Hay 
designates all those people who performed the real work of the 
country from the declaration of war in 1914 to the Armistice. 
Readers of this author's war books will know exactly what 
to expect from those scenes of the story which take place at the 
Front, and will not be surprised that, as usual, the kilted soldier 
is the only one who is visible to the author. The story of the 
magnanimous conduct of Roy Birnie and his uncle, Alan 
Laing, in suppressing just before the Battle of the Somme 
the telegram by which Colonel Bethune is removed from his 
command, has a side to it which Mr. Hay does not seem to 
observe. Roy having suffered an injustice at the hands of his 
Colonel, and Major Laing being second in command, who would 
have led the battalion into action, certainly performed a generous 
act, but they performed it at the expense of the whole battalion, 
well knowing that Colonel Bethune would, as he did, “lead a 
line battalion into a skilfully-baited death-trap.” This makes 
their action seem a rather expensive method of generosity. The 
love story in the book is fairly interesting, but it cannot be said 
that Mr. Hay is as successful in drawing women as he is in 
depicting Scottish privates. The manner of the novel is rather 
‘rritating, as there is no indication at the beginning of any 
thapter as to whether it is written in the first person by Major 
Laing or is a narration by the author, and the reader can 
only judge by the context what is intended. The book is a repre- 
sentative example of Mr. Ian Hay’s method of writing, and 
will be successful with those readers who like this euthor’s work. 

Trial by Ordeal. By Evan Morgan. (John Lane. 7s. 6d. 
net.)—Mr. Morgan’s book is an essay in the style of Mr. Stephen 
McKenna. It is very markedly less well written than Sonia, 
for instance, and its febrileness is more exaggerated. Now and 
then the author seems to have ideas to express, now and then 
a piece of real first-hand observation to record. He is writing 
of a life he understands, and therefore his fancies are in the main 
copious and just. Unfortunately, however, he does not seem 
to know much about writing books, and therefore is apt to 
fall into obvious pitfalls. This gives his work a certain 
tone of vulgarity and cheapness. Especially is this the case 
in his handling of dialogue, where the most impossible banalities 
and empty sentimentalities are put into the mouths of women 
and men whom the reader is to believe are endowed not 
only with brains, but with the most aristocratic fine taste. 

ReapasLte Novers.—Spangles of Existence. By Robert 
Blatchford. (John Lane. 6s. net.)—To be entirely successful 
these minute studies should each have so poignant or striking 
a point that the absence of background would be unnoticeable. 
Mr. Robert Blatchford, however, is not quite successful with 
his points, and the chief impression left on the mind by these 
forty sketches is that they are irritatingly slight. The Rajah’s 
Daughter. By F. FE. Penny. (Hodder and Stoughton, 7s. 6d. 
net.)-—The chief interest of this story is in the pictures of life 
behind the veil in the house of the Rajah of Dharpur. The 
neat trick played by his daughter to avoid the detestable 
marriage arranged for her will give great satisfaction to all 
readers. The English heroine is a pleasant and self-reliant 
chauffeuse of the most modern post-war type.——The Fly-By- 
Nights. By Major-General Charles Ross, (.B., D.S.O. (John 
Murray. 7s. 6d. net.)—From the allusions to the Republic of 
Ireland and to the recrudescence of the German Secret Service 
the date of this novel is probably intended to be some years 
hence. The adventures are exciting, but the story is rather 
confused and difficult to follow. A Strange Delilah. By B. B. 








(Murray. 7s. 6d. net.) —In this book a young man, who has great 
experience in female impersonation in theatricals at the Front, 
uses his talents to enter the house of the villain of the piece with 
a view to finally exposing him. The sentimental adventures of 
the hero under his pseudonym of “ Phyllis Manners” are con- 
cerned both with Sir Simon Waite, the aforesaid villain, and 
with his reputed daughter, to whom “ Phyllis” is companion. 








In the end Sir Simon is exposed and killed, while the feelin 
between the two young people survives the explanation that 
“ Phyllis ” is really of the other sex, and a wedding is the out. 
come. - The adventures in Balastair Castle, to which “ Miss 
Manners ” goes, are well devised and exciting, and the sinister 
figure of the negress, Mamie, will frighten the reader almost ag 
much as it does the characters of the story. The Little 
Red Foot. By R. W. Chambers. (Hodder and Stoughton, 
7s. 6d. net.)—A tale of the American War of Independence, 
The actual story is slight, and makes very little demand upon 
the emotional sensibilities of the reader, but the historical 
detail is interesting enough, particularly in regard to the part 
played by the Indians in that, to this country, discreditable 
conflict. 








POETS AND POETRY, 





PARODIES REGAINED.* 

Tue first thing which will strike the reader about Mr. Knox's 
book of parodies will probably be what [ might call its lack of 
aesthetic didacticism. I have always maintained that the 
exaggerations and absurdity of parody make it one of the best 
forms of poetical criticism. The author of the original is yo: 
antagonized by criticism in such a form. Probably it is that a 
parody keeps something about it of that quality which is notori. 
ously the sincerest form of flattery. At any rate, for som) 
reason or other, the parodist can rub in his criticisms of the 
alleged deformities of his victims in a way that is both forcible 
and unwounding. Incidentally, of course, he is able to make 
his points with all the advantages of an indirect statement. 

Mr. Knox is essentially light-hearted, and unlike Mr. Squire, 
does not seem particularly to want to castigate or even to teach, 
or if he does want to teach, it is for men of action rather than for 
poets that his message seems to be intended. Take the following 
delightful imitation of ‘“ Reynard the Fox,” in which “ Mr. 
John Masefield discusses the attitude of a certain section of the 


Press towards the Prime Minister ” : 
““Whimpering, nosing, scenting his crimes, 
The Evening News and The Morning Times. 
*Yooi! On to him! Yooi there!’ Hounds were in; 
He slunk like a ghost to the edge of the whin ; 
‘Hark! Holloa! Hoick!’ They were on his trail. 


The huntsman, Alfred, rode The Mail, 

A bright bay mount, his best of prancers, 
Out of Forget-me-not by Answers. 

A thick-set man was Alf, and hard, 

He chewed a straw from the stable-yard ; 
He owned a chestnut, The Dispatch, 

With one white sock and one white patch; 
He bred the mare called Comic Cuts ; 

He was a man with fearful guts. 


So, too, was Rother, the first whip, 
Nothing could give this man the pip; 
He rode The Mirror, a raking horse, 

A piebald full of points and force. 

All that was best in English life, 

All that appealed to man or wife, 

Sweet peas or standard bread or sales 
These two men loved. They hated Wales. 


The fox burst out with a flair of cunning, 

He ran like mad and he went on running ; 

He made his point for the Heroes’ Pleasance, 

By Hang Bill Copse, where he roused the pheasants. 
They rose with a whirr and kuk, kuk, kukkered ; 

The fox ran on with a mask unpuckered 

By Boshull Stump and Uttermost Penny, 

Where the grass was short and the tracks were many.” 


This is political rather than literary criticism, so is “ The 
David Jazz,” which treats of the same subject, but in the manner 
of Mr. Vachel Lindsay instead of Mr. Masefield, though in the 
second the balance of interest tips a little more towards the 
poet :— 


* Old Man Alf was an ink proprietor ; 

His voice was loud and never grew quieter ; 

He kept rude scribes in a monstrous den 

To hammer on a gong at Cabinet men. 
Hark: to the Mail-horn, rail-horn, sale-horn, 
Boomlay, boomlay, boomlay, boomlay, boom ! 
Listen to the Times-horn, chimes-horn, crimes-horn, 
Boomlay, boomlay, boomlay, boomlay, boom ! 
Pom, bing, pom ! 

(With a touch of ‘ Alexander's Ragtime Band.’) 

David was the chief hired man of the land ; 

He ladled out the gold with either hand ; 

He talked flap-doodle ; he beat upon his chest ; 

And David kept a-saying, ‘I done my best.’ ”’ 


* Parodies ‘Regained. ‘ By E. V. Knox. London: Methuen. [3s. net.} 
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But with its almost verbal exactness “‘ The Mocking Navy ” 
makes us feel sure that Mr. Knox is really more interested in the 
“Navy scribbling-scrabbling in the papers” than he sige 
criticizing Mr. de la Mare :— 

“Won't you look out for your Fleet, Mr. Bull ?” 
Quoth the Navy, nigging, nagging in the papers ; 
*Can’t you look out for your Fleet, Mr. Bull 2° 


Quoth the Navy, shouting madly in the papers ; - 


It is not till we come to the parodies on Mr. Housman’s 
“Orpheus and Eurydice,” and Mr. W. J. Turner's “ Paris 
and Helen,” that we get literary criticism at all, but when he 
chooses to take an interest in aesthetics, Mr. Knox can catch his 
author’s spirit exactly. ‘‘Glamour” follows Mr. Turner’s 
treatment of the story of Paris and Helen pretty closely. The 
following is uncommonly like his really very fine description of 
the feasting lords in their hall :— 

“Huge was the hall, and principally made 

Of porphyry, alabaster, bronze and jade, 

And noteworthy for its large dining-room. 

Paris, a guest within the oblonged gloom, 

Where all the cups were carved with cold pure shapes 
Of boys and maidens eating unripe grapes, 

Gazed upon Helen. All Troy’s hope was pawned 
In that one love-look. Menelaus yawned.” 

And those who are familiar with Mr. Turner’s poem will enjoy 

another couplet :— 
“Hoary with age and antique with old Time 
The walls of Troy stood difficult to climb.” 
And not the less because by it they are reminded of a really 
admirable passage in the original. 

No one who reads and enjoys modern poetry should fail to 
read Mr. Knox's amusing, witty little book. 

A. Wrttram-EL ts, 





By 
5s. net.)— 


Porms Wortuy oF ConsipeRation.—Elernal Helen. 
Frank Pearce Sturm. (Oxford: Basil Blackwell. 
Poems written for the most part under Egyptian and classic 
influence. Mr, Sturm seems to write with too great facility. 
Anita. By Evarts Scudder. (Same publisher and _price.)— 
A book of poems with no very obvious faults. A monologue 
entitled, ‘* Euripides at Salamis,” opens with some effective 
jines——Ten Sonnets. By G. H. Johnstone. (Same publisher. 
ls, 6d.)—Mr. Johnstone’s sonnets have the air of having been 
written by a very young hand. In the first place, they are 
derivative ; in the second place, they display a great love of 
fine phrases, and lastly, they are occasionally bathetic. But if 
Mr. Johnstone has not yet produced good poetry, he is yet not 
impossibly a good poet. When he desires “To bear the pain 
of racking venom for the Egyptian’s kiss,’ when he filches 
imaginings of his mistress “ gold-ringed with thought,” or sees 
a vision of flying love that moves * too quickly for the vigilant 
snakes,” we feel quite prepared to read his later works as soon 
as he has written them. 











BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


SOME 


[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.} 

Treaties and Agreements with and Concerning China, 1894-1919. 
Compiled and edited by John V. A. MacMurray. 2 vols. 
(H. Milford.)\—This substantial collection of documents, 
compiled by an American diplomatic official and printed at 
the cost of the Carnegie Endowment, will be indispensable to 
students of the Chinese question. It includes the documents 
collected by the late Mr. Rockhill for the ten years up to 1904, 
and appears to be remarkably complete. Private agreements 
and understandings as well as regular treaties are recorded, 
and the editor has reprinted documents, which may or may not 
be authentic, from unofficial sources, such as an alleged seeret 
Russo-Japanese treaty of July, 1916, relating to China. The 
two volumes relate to the Manchu and to the Republican periods 
respectively. They are well printed and most admirably 
indexed. Many of the treaties, of course, are obsolete, but 
there remains a mass of obligations restricting China’s internal 


freedom, 


We are glad to record the appearance of ten new volumes of 
Everyman's Libre ry, edited by Mr. Ernest Rhys (Dent, 2s. 6d. 
net each), an invaluable series of good books, at a moderate 


price, for which many a reader is grateful to the publishers. 





The series now runs to seven hundred and fifty volumes. The 
new batch includes Dickens’s Reprinted Pieces, with an intro- 
duction by Mr. Chesterton ; Turgenev’s Fathers and Sons, Ibsen's 
Peer Gynt, Gorki’s Through Russia, and Miss Anna Sewell’s 
Black Beauty, illustrated by Miss Kemp-Welch. Further, there 
is an interesting translation of Lucretius, On the Nature of Things, 
in blank verse, by Professor W. E. Leonard, of Wisconsin, and 
there is the fourth volume of Canon W. L. Roberts's translation 
of Livy. Another volume contains a collection of English Short 
Stories, from the fifteenth to the twentieth century, including 
stories by Mr. Hardy, Mr. W. H. Hudson, Mr. de la Mare and 
Mr. Hugh Walpole. Mr. Rhys has edited The Golden Treasury 
of Longer Poems, a pleasant anthology which begins with 
Chaucer’s “ Knighte’s Tale,” and gives, among other things, 
Dyer’s “Grongar Hill,’ Dr. Johnson’s “London,” Smart’s 
“Song to David” and Coleridge's “ Christabel,” as well as some 
familiar modern poems such as Thompson’s “‘ Hound of Heaven.” 
Mr. Rhys has also edited The Growth of Political Liberty, which 
he describes as “a source book of English history,” though it is, 
in fact, selected for the most part from modern historical works, 
We are sorry to find in the opening pages Freeman’s theory of 
‘ Folkland and Bookland,” which Sir Paul Vinogradoff disposed 
of at least a quarter of a century ago. Freeman’s conjecture, 
adopted from Allen, that “folkland” in Anglo-Saxon times 
was “the common property of the State,” instead of being 
land held by “folkright’’ or customary Tenure, has misled 
many so-called “land reformers,” and ought not to be given 
fresh currency in a series of this kind. 


Old London Illustrated. A series of drawings by the late H. W. 
Brewer, with descriptive notes by Herbert A. Cox. (Builder. 
3s. 6d. net.)—The proprietors of the Builder have been happily 
inspired in reprinting from their pages ten of the picturesque 
reconstructions of sixteenth-century London which were drawn 
by the late H. W. Brewer, who died in 1903. Mr. Brewer was 
a skilful draughtsman with a lively imagination and a passionate 
love of old London. There can be little doubt that he idealised 
the scenes which he created anew, but for all that they are 
highly interesting. The “ Old St. Paul’s,” “ Westminster” and 
* Cheapside ” are especially attractive. Mr. Cox’s introductory 
notes are useful. 


Alchemy : Its Science and Romance. By the Right Rev. J. K 
Mercer. (8.P.C.K. 9s. net.)—Bishop Mercer has written an 
interesting sketch of the history of alchemy from the mystics 
of Alexandria under the early Roman Empire down to Dr. Price 
of Guildford, who committed suicide in 1783 in the presence of 
three fellow-members of the Royal Society who had required 
him to prove that he could transmute mercury into gold. Bishop 
Mercer endeavours to define the principles on which the honest 
alchemists worked, and to show how their gropings in the dark 
eventually laid the foundations of modern chemistry. Many 
of the alchemists were knaves, of whom some amusing stories 
are related; but alchemy was not wholly an imposture. The 
problem of transmutation occupied the alchemist’s thoughts. 
It was to be effected by some master substance, which the 
pundits described in many different ways. The term “ Philo- 
sopher’s Stone’ was applied to this substance in the twelfth 
century. “ Receive this stone which is not a stone,” says 
Zosimus, “ a precious thing which has no value, a thing of many 
shapes which has no shapes, this unktiown which is known of 
all.” But others were more precise or less cautious. Para- 
celsus said that the “stone” was like a ruby. Van Helmont, 
who declared that he had handled it, described it as having the 
colour of saffron. From the thirteenth century alchemists 
were claiming healing powers for this mysterious “stone” ; 
some thought that it cleansed the soul as well as the body. 
All this is curious reading. In his concluding chapters Bishop 
Mercer describes the transition to modern chemistry, and dis- 
t theories of the constitution of 
As Professor Soddy 


one day we shall come to break down and 


cusses the relation of the lates 
the to the 
has predicted that * 
build up elements in the laboratory as we now break down and 


atom alchemist’s dreams. 


build up compounds,” it would seem that there is more in the 
alchemist’s strivings than cur fathers supposed. 

In the English Historical Review for Pctober, Mr. J. E. Neale 
* Parliament the 
illustrating Queen Elizabeth’s 
He prints a 


has a valuable paper on and Succession 
Question in 1562-3 and 1566,” 
methods of dealing with her faithful Commons. 


new and fuller report of her racy speech to a deputation which 
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asked her to name a successor, and also a hitherto unknown 
comment, in her own hand, on a preamble which the Commons 
proposed to prefix to a Subsidy Bill. Elizabeth feared to name 
a successor lest her nominee and his rivals should endanger the 
peace by ‘their intrigues, and she said so in plain terms. 


The Print Collector's Quarterly for October, edited by Mr. 
Campbell Dodgson (Dent, 20s. a year), has noteworthy articles 
on Besnard, by M. Jamin, and on the late Sir J. C. Robinson's 
etchings, by Mr. E. L. Allhusen. The editor contributes a 
sympathetic note on Mr. Percy Smith's very remarkable “ Dance 
of Death,” a series of etchings inspired by the battlefields of 
Flanders. 


Cassell’s New Atlas, edited by George Philip (Cassell, 21s. net), 
is a comprehensive and interesting work which is remarkably 
cheap. It contains in all 144 large pages of good, coloured maps, 
with an index of 35,000 names. Besides the ordinary maps, 
which record the changes made by the Peace Treaties, there are 
a number of historical maps and commercial maps, with some 
special maps for the benefit of tourists. The maps are well 
printed and contain a mass of detail. 





We have received the first number of a new series of the 
Culcutta Review (Senate House, Calcutta, 1 rupee, 8 annas), 
the quarterly associated with Calcutta University. It contains 
some poetry and fiction and articles on various topics. Mr. 
Abhaykamar Guha makes an effective plea for a larger grant to 
the university, which is doing a great work with very modest 
resources. Mr. Ghosh discusses the question whether the 
rupee will ever again rise to two shillings. An unnamed con- 
tributor writes enthusiastically about ‘Gandhi and Tagore.” 
In Mr. Gandhi “ we have the ideal man of India, of unlimited 
patience, of transcendent virtue, who cares for nothing, wants 
nothing for himself, neither fortune nor fame, and yet out of the 
abundance of his love for humanity is devoting himself to the 
cause of justice and truth for his native land.” The outlook for 
India would not be very hopeful if the ‘‘ Mahatma” were really 
her “ ideal man.” 


Lancashire. Painted by Albert Woods. Described by F. A. 
Bruton, (A. and C. Black, 20s. net.)—Mr. Woods’s gaily- 
coloured pictures do not recall the Lancashire that we knew, 
though it may be that during the coal strike such vivid effects 
were momentarily possible. Dr. Bruton’s text is sober and 
scholarly and outlines clearly the geography and history of 
Lancashire. He devotes an attractive chapter to the fine 
Cistercian abbeys, Whalley and Furness, and he describes the 
grim Pennine as well as the better known Lake hills which bound 
North Lancashire. It is a good book, based on personal know- 
ledge and independent research. 





Works or RerereNce.—Burdett’s Hospitals and Charities, 
1921 (Scientific Press, 17s. 6d. net), is the thirty-second 
yearly issue of an invaluable book, which has been drastically 
revised and seems more trustworthy than ever. The opening 
chapters are of importance for a study of the voluntary hospital 
problem, which is grave indeed. The editor expresses a hope 
that the new local committees working under Lord Onslow’s 
Voluntary Hospitals Commission will be able to co-ordinate the 
work of the separate hospitals, But it is clear that the hospitals 
must somehow be induced to co-operate more readily with the 
general practitioners. The growth of King Edward's Hospital 
Fund for London is shown by the fact that last year it distri- 
buted in grants no less than £700,000. The beneficent influence 
of the Fund on administration is already great and will increase, 
because it has the power of the purse.——The Calendar of 
University College, London, for the new session, 1921-22, has 
just been issued (Taylor and Francis). It presents a remarkable 
picture of the varied activities of the College, which seems in its 
courses to cover the whole field of knowledge. The index might 
be improved. 








BOOKS WORTHY OF ATTENTION. 





Tux following books just published, but not already reviewed, 
are worthy of the attention of our readers :— 
From Gladstone to Lloyd George: Parliament in Peace and 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 
By Stephen McKenna, 


By Alexander Mackintosh. 
uet.)——While I Remember. 


War. 
lds. 








(Thornton Butterworth. 21s. net.)——The Autobiography of an 
Indian Princess. By Sunity Devee, Maharani of Cooch Behar, 
(Murray. 12s. net.)\——T'he Influence of the Sea on the Political 
History of Japan. By Vice-Admiral G. A. Ballard. (Murray 
18s. net.) The Private Character of Queen Elizabeth, By 
Frederick Chamberlin. (Lane. 18s. net.)—Memories and Notes 
of Persons and Places, 1852-1912. By Sir Sidney Colvin. (Arnold, 
18s. net.)}——D. A. Thomas, Viscount Rhondda. By His 
Daughter, and Others. (Longmans. 21s. net. )——Danton,. 
By Louis Madelin. Translated by Lady Mary Loyd. (Heine. 
mann. 15s. net.)——The King’s Council in the North. By 
R. R. Reid. (Longmans. 28s. net.) British Railways and 
the Great War. By E. A. Pratt. 2 vols. (Selwyn and Blount, 











42s, net.) Hinduism and Buddhism: an Historical Sketch, 
By Sir Charles Eliot. 3 vols. (Arnold. 84s. net.)——JWar and 
National Finance. By the Hon. R. H. Brand. (Arnold, 


15s. net.) 








PRINCIPAL NEW AND FORTHCOMING 


PUBLICATIONS. 
Alexander (A.), A Wayfarer’s Caravan, 8v0.............. (Murray) br 10/6 
Alexander (C. M.), A Romance of Song and Soul-Wiuning, by Heley 

Alexander and J. K. Maclean, 4to................ (Marsh all Bros.) — 106 

Archer (A. H.), Stockowner’s Veterinary Aid, cr 8vo....(Lockwood) net 76 

Bogart (E. L.), War Costs and Their Finance, 8vo...... (Appleton) net 16 9 
— (E. F.) and Greenfield (J. G.), Patholo: gy of the Nervous System, 

OOO Soe ee eres sereerececcccesecreresecseceeses (Constable) net 30/0 


C h (P.), Christian a sng of the Second Century (S.P.C.K.) net 76 
Chaucer and Gower, Courtly Love in, by Wm. @. Dodd, 8vo 
(Oxford U hiv. Press) net 106 
Clapham (C. B.), Metric System for Engineers, 8vo (Chapman «& Hall) net 124 
Cowper (F.), Cruising Sails and Yachting ‘Tales, Vol. I. (J. D. Potter) net 20.9 
Dana (R. H.), Hospitable England in the Seventies, 8vo (Murray) net 214 
Danielson (H.), Bibliographies of Modern Authors, 8vo : 
Bookman’s Journal net 126 
Deemeem CG. GB.) Bawa, Ge... cccccccccccveccececceeses (Nelson) net 7/6 
Dighton (A.), Greyhound and Coursing, 8vo.......... (G. Richards) net 210 
Dobell (C.) and O'Connor (F. W.), Intestinal Protozoa of My un (Bale) net 15 ¢ 
Eckenstein (Lina), A History of Sinai, cr 8vo... .-(S.P.C.K.) net 84 
Findley (A. kL.) and W igginton (R.), Practical Chemistry of Coal and its 
US Dl” Ge Ee ee eS eee a (Benn Bros.) net 
Fletcher (J. $.), Yorkshiremen of the Restoration (G. Allen & Unwin) net 
Gardner (J. W. F.), Earthwork in Railway Engineering, 8vo (Constable) net 15,0 
Harvard Essays on Classical Subjects, 8vo....(Oxford Univ. Press) net 
Hay (W. R.), Two Years in Kurdistan, 8vo Lil igsidg zwick & Jackson) net 21/0 
Higgins — OE— re (Longmans) net 10/6 





James (H. G.), Local Government in the United States, 8vo (Appleton) net 14,0 
Jenkins (J. T.), A History of the Whale Fisheries, 8vo....(Witherby) net 18,0 
Kawata (T.), Glimpses of China, 1921, 4to.......... (P. 8. King) net 35/0 
Lethbridge (A.), West Africa the Elusive, 8vo.............. (Bale) net 180 
Loring (F. H.), Atomic Theories, 8v0.............00005 (Methuen) net 12/6 
Macalister (R. A. 5.), A Text-Book of enepenn Archaeology, Vol. I.— 
Palacolithic Period, roy 8v0...............: Camb. Univ. Press) net 500 


ms ee (W. R.), English Motalitics, From the Point of View of Allegory, 
PST TOT ET TOT TCT TET Te Te (Oxford Univ. Press) net 10/6 
Milton (J.), Comus, illus. by A. Rackham, roy 8vo., cloth (Heinemann) net 25,0 
Murray (Margaret Alice), Witch-Cult in Western Europe, 8vo 
(Oxtord Univ. 
Pearce (E. K.), Typical Flies, 2nd Series, 4to, bds. (Camb. Univ. 


Press) net 160 
Press) net 15/0 


Pearson (K.), Modern Men and Mummers, 5vo (G. Allen & Unwin) net 10% 
Relativity and Gravitation, edited by J. Malcolm bird, cr 8vo(Methuen) net 86 
Reynolds (H.), Coastwise—Cross-Seas, 8VO............ (J. D. Potter) net 15/0 


Robert, 4 4 of Salisbury, Life of, by Lady Gwendolen Cecil, 1830-1868, 
Bh Fe WGg Gad cevenassnccvsdcvesceeseees (Hodder & Stoughton) net 42/0 

Ross (V.), A ‘History of the Canadian Dank of Commerce, Vol. I., roy 8vo 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 52/6 


Scott (J. R.), My Life as Soldier and Sportsman, Svo....(G. Richards) net 15.0 


Sencourt (R.), Purse and Politics, er 8vo........ (G, Allen & Unwin) net 7/6 
Spender (H.), A Briton in America, cr 8vo........ (Heinemann) net 86 
Stanford (Sir Charles V.), by John F. Porte, 8vo........ (Routledge) net 7/6 


H.), Punch Drawings, foreword by J. B. Partridge, folio 

(Cassell) net 31/6 
Travel in the Two Last Centuries of Three Generations, edited by 8. KR. 
(Unwin) net 


Townsead (F. 


160 





Raget, OVO. vccccccccccccecesecsceseccsescesesceescess 
Ward (Major C. H. Dudley, D.S.0., M.C.), The 56th Division (Ist London — 
Derswatael DAVAO, GUS oc ccccvccccvsccsacvessscessece (Murray) net 21,0 
Weale (P.), Truth About China and Japan, er 8vo (G. Allen & Unwin) net 76 
Whittingham (G. N.), Home of Fadeless Splendour, 8vo (Hutehinson) net 24,0 
Winfield (P. I1.), Present Law of Abuse of Legal Procedure, 8vo 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 180 
Wolseley (Viscountess), Countryman’s Log Book, Svo .. (J. Cape) net 150 
Woodberry (G. E.), Collected E: os: Vom... i. BEE, “IV » V., VI., 8vo 
ED -. pac AdAKC SAAD RAERERKECHADSSDARUREOCRS (Selwyn & Blount) net 150 


Woodberry (G. E.), Heart of Man, and Other Papers (Selwyn & Blount) net 15 0 
Woodberry (G. E.), Literary Essays, 8vo.......... (Selwyn & Blount) net 15/0 








DEATH. 


Hvrttroyx.—On October 21st, at 33 St. Anne's Crescent, Lewes, Edward Malin 
Hutton, eldest son of the late John Hutton, and nephew of the late Richard 
Holt Hutton, sometime co-editor of the Spectator, in his 74th year. 


LIBERTY & CO.’S DOWN QUILTS 


Are covered with the world- 
famed fabrics, in rich colour 
effects, and are filled with pure 
down. Price from £3 13s. 6d. 
COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS POST 


Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent Street, London, W.1 


AN EXTRA SPECIAL LINEN 


No. S.P. 2910, Bleached Linen Pillow Cases, 
plain hemmed. Size 20x 30ins. 6 for 17s. 6d, 


Linen Samples and List No. 40 P. sent post free. 
Delivery guaranteed and carriage paid on 20s. upwards. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD, 


Linen Manufacturers, Belfast, Ireland. 








FREE 





OFFER 
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STORY’S 
COLOUR IDEALS FOR 


CURTAINS & COVERINGS 


Write for Latest Patterns. 
STORY & CO., LTD., Kensington High Street, W. 











pet DENT’S WATCHES and CLOCKS 
NOTICE.—The business of M. F. Dent, 
Watch, Clock, and Chronometer Makers, has now 
—_. re-united with, and is trading under tho 
name of : 

— E. DENT and CoO. Ltd., 

sY APPOINTMENT at the following addresses :-— 
TO 61 STRAND, W.C.2, 4 ROVAL EXCHANGE, EC 3, 

and 28 COCKSPUR STREET, 8.W. 1. “s 





HM. THE KING. | it 
ROWLAND’S 
MACAS SAR OIL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes 
THE HAIR. 


Closely resembles the natural oil in the Hair which nature 
rovides for its preservation, and without which the hair gets 
dry, thin and withered. Nothing else does this. Also prepared 
ina GOLDEN COLOUR for fair Hair. 3s. 6d., 7s. and 10s. 6d. 
Of Stores, Chemists, and ROWLANDS, 112 Guilford Street, 
Gray's Inn Road, London, W.C. 1. 








DEATH DUTIES. 


Insure your life for the probable 
amount of your death duties and 
so leave your estate intact for 
your heirs. 


PRUDENTIAL. ASSURANCE CO., 
LTD. 
142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 





SALES BY AUCTION. 

N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will hold the following SALES by AUCTION at their Large Galleries, 

34 and 35 New Bond Street, W.1, during next week, cach Sale commencing at 
ONE o'clock precisely :— 

NOVEMBER Ist anv 2ND.—ENGRAVINGS, ETCHINGS and DRAWINGS, 
Including the property of Captain A. F. Dawson, Barrow Hill, Rocester, Staffs ; 
of the late Rev. H. H. Winwood (sold by Order of the Executors) ; of the Rt. Hon. 
Viscount Long of Wraxall; of Sir Philip Burne-Jones, Bt.; of Mrs. Dudley 
Ryder, 77 Edith Road, W. Kensington ; of the late E. A. Ould, Esq., F.R.1.B.A. ; 
of Frank E. Bliss, Esq., 21 Holland Park, W., of Dr. Law Adams, Blackwater, 
Hants ; of the Rt. Hon. Lord Vernon, and from the Collection of the late Marcus B. 
Huish, Esq. 

NOVEMBER 3rp anD 4T8.—WORKS OF ART, VALUABLE TEXTILES 
AND FURNITURE, including the property of the late P. Berney Ficklin, Esq., 
F.S.A. (sold by order of A. T. Berney Ficklin, Esq.); of the late Marcus B. 
Huish, Esq.; of Lady Young and of Dr. C. J. Peacock; also ORIENTAL 
WORKS OF ART, etc., sold for the benefit of University College and Hospital 
Athletic Ground Fund. 

On View. Catalogues may be had. 


TO L&T. 
ANTONIO, TIVOLI, near Rome.—TO LET FURNISHED 


’ 
S, for 6 months from January Ist, 1922. _ Modern sanitation, bathrooms, 
electric light.—For particulars apply Mrs. SEARLE HALLAM. 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
'T. LEONARDS SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS. 


_ Wanted, either immediately or in January, an experienced and fully 
galled MISTRESS for English subjects up to the standard of the Oxford and 
ambridge Higher Certificate and Entrance Scholarship examinations. Non- 
resident post. Salary according to qualifications—Further particulars on 
application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


YHE COUNCIL OF TAUNTON SCHOOL proposes to 

; proceed before Christmas to fill the office of HEAD-MASTER, which 
Will be vacant at the end of next Summer Term. 

Taunton School is a Public School of about 700 boys, of whom about 600 
are boarders, 

The present Head-Master is a member of the Head-Master’s Conference, Full 
Particulars of the School can be found in the Public School Year Book. Con- 
ditions and particulars of the appointment, with the official form on which the 
application must be made, can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. a 
POLLARD, F.C.A., 3 Hammet Street, Taunton, who should be communicated 
with at once. 

The list of applicants will be closed on November 30th. 


} OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
, the Governors invite applications for the post of ASSISTANT-LECTURER 
in English (resident). The lady appointed will be required to take up work in 
January, 1922. Applications should be sent on or before November 17th to the 
PRINCIPAL, Royal Holloway College, Englefield Green, from whom all particu- 
lars may be obtained. 

ISE DE TERRE BUILDING. 
4 Colonial Visitor, wishing to study the possibilities of economical building in 
Pisé de Terre, offers his services gratis to anyone seriously engaged in such work. 
— Box 1084, the Spectator, 13 York Strect, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2, 





| ? eee (SURREY) COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Wanted for January next,a MISTRESS to teach Mathematics; Degree or 
equivalent and experience essential, Salary according to Burnham Scale. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications and experience, accompanied Iv 
testimonials, to be sent on or before November 9th to the HEAD-MISTRESS at 


the School. 
Education Office, GRAHAME COWELL, 
39 George Street, Education Secretary, 


_ «Richmond, Surrey. 


N AGDALEN COLLEGE, OXFORD.—Academical CLERK- 
DIVINE P vacant, bass voice, Trial Nov. 30th.—Apply to the DEAN OF 


AREERS AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook giving up-to- 
date information on every branch of work for educated WOMIN and 
GIRLS, Price 2s. 6d., Post Free 23. 10d,—WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUB- 
LISHING COMPANY, LTD., 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 1, 
VERYMAN THEATRE.—Opp. Hampstead Tube Stn. 

J Evgs. 8.15., Mat. Sat. 2.30. International Season. ‘“ DIFF’RENT,” by 
Eugene O'Neill. Followed by “SUPPRESSED DESIRES.” (Hamp, 7224 

















LECTURES, &c. 
BSTFixse L.D COLLEG E, 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Chairman of Council: T. W. H. INSKIP, Esq., K.C., M.P. 

Principal: Miss E. C. LODGE, M.A 

Students are prepared for the Arts and Science De 
of London. ‘There is also a two years’ course in Citizenship. 
A certain number of SCHOLARSHIPS of from £60 to £30 a year for three 

years ar offered for competition at an examination held annually in APRIL. 
Apply to the Principal, WESTFIELD COLLEGE, HAMPSTEAD, N.W. 3 


NIVERSIE Y OF LONDON. 
A Course of Three Public Lectures on “‘ JAPANESE ART” will be given by 
Mr. LAURENCE BINYON (in charge of Oriental Prints and Paintings, British 
Museum), at the School of Oriental Studies, Finsbury Circus, E.C. 2, on ‘Thurs- 
days, November Srd, 10th and 17th, at 5 p.m. ADMISSION k REE, WITHOU?L 
TICKET, Syllabus obtainable on application to the undersigned. 
pt ______ EDWIN DELLER, Academic Reglstrar. 
A NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERD- 
INGTON, BIRMINGHAM, offers well-educated WOMEN complete 
Teacher's Training in SWEDISH EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS, MEDICAL. 
GYMNASTICS and MASSAGE, DANCING in all its branches, GAMES, SWIM- 
MING, ANATOMY, HYGIENE, &c, Three years’ course, 
GooD APPOINTMENTS AFTER TRAINING. 
BOURNE. . 
YHE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
All branches of Domestic Science taught. DAY and RESIDENY 
PUPILS. Certificates granted, Principal, Miss RANDALL, Ist Class Diplomee 
Edinburgh Training School. 
y ae EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR. 
DENS, WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers. Chair- 
man and Hon. Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. 
Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants 
from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss E. E. LAWRENCE, 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGF, 
$7 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Anatomy, os and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 
UTDOOR LIFE.—OLD HENWICK FARM, NEWBURY 
(late Thatcham Fruit Farm). Gardening for Women. Thorough 
training equipping girls to start small enterprises. Fruit, flowers, vegetables, 
and bees on up-to-date lines, Carpentering, poultry, fruit-canning. Full 
theoretical instruction.—For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 





es of the University 


























‘JO Gentlewomen.—Gardening, Poultry Management, Dairy 
Work. Practical instruction by expert and cert. teachers. Lovely old manor 

house and grounds.—Apply Principal, Lee House, Marwood, Barnstaple,N. Devon. 
\ ARDENING FOR WOMEN at Lleden College, Kingstone, 
near Canterbury ; 300 ft.up. Practical training, individual consideration. 
Gardening year begins mid-September.—Apply PRINCIPALS. 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 

Bracing climate. Good education. 

Miss F. M. 8. 


Head-Mistress : BATCHELOR (Oxf, Hons. Sch.). 


Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 


Bracing air from Downs and sea. 


{ALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 

a SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND. 

Unique situation on the North-West coast, where the climate is sunny, dry, 
and bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils. 

The aim of the School is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost, 
and to ensure that all the girls’ occupations, both work and play, shall tend 
to the building up of character and the formation of good habits. 

Pupils are met at Euston, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Carlisle, 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


A day school. Education (girls) for Matriculation. Without residence, 
£40 p.a. Residence (20 only), £135 p.a. Entrance examination July. 


Head-Mistress : 


fPYHE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 
years. Thorough general education, with great attention to health. 
Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New domestic 
Science branch for girls over 18. ‘Tennis Courts and field tor Hockey and Cricket, 
Prep. for Exams.—Principal, Miss L. C. DODD. 
[{ GR FLA kB 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girla, Tele.: “ Watford 616.” 





()VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Hall, Oakainoor, 
N 


t. Staffs. 650 feet above sea level. (Formerly at Settle, Yorks.) 


Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip., Cantab.). Boarders only, 
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FOREIGN. 
aaa See PEOPLE RECEIVED as PAYING 


GUESTS, between November Ist and August Ist, in a French Pro- 
testant family, ae in a very comfortable villa. Terms, including three meals 
without wine, 30 francs a day. References to the Protestant pastor.—Apply 
E. de RECHEN BERG, Villa Primerose, Rue des R6chers. 


WITZERLAND, LAUSANNE, “ VILLA BIENVENUE.” 
First-class Boarding School for finishing Girls. Highly recommended. 
Thorough education. Languages, Music, &c. Summer and Winter Sports. 
Escort from London. For prospectus, a &c., write to Principals, Manes. RUFER. 


BOYS’ SCHCOLS AND OGL. BSRs. 
OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER,” containing in 


a concise form the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets (age limits, 
13 years 4 months to 13 years 8 ne into the Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, 
with instructions as to how to apply, &c., and a full illustrated description of 
life at the College. SS GIEVES. Ltd. (Publication Dept.), “* Royal Navy House,” 
12 Old Bond Street, London, W. 1. 


AUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 
CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE. 

Age of Entry, 13 years 4 months to 15 years 6 months. Fees, £160 p.a. Nomina- 
tions to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. Candidates prepared for Special Entry 
into the Royal Navy, subject to Admiralty Regulations. Early applications 
should be made. 

_ Apply Messrs Messrs. DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Building, E.C. 3. 

BINGDON SCHOOL, I BERKS.— Public School Education. 

llighly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. 

Fine buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories Gymnasium, Workshop, Boat- 

house, &c. Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees, £69. 
Entrance Scholarships, July. —apply W. M. GR INDY, M.A., Head- Master, 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.— Recognized by the 
Army Council, Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
vea, facing Dartmoor, << ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, MLA. 
E , 


Pinueret.. 
Solel 
Educat 








— 




















COLTHURST HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Warford, Alderley Edge, Cheshire. 


for Boys suffering from Epilepsy. Home Life, Medical Care, School 
no, Gomes. Terms, 423, per week. —Apply_ to » MEDICAL DIRECTOR. 


PRIVATE TUITION, &o. 


QOvanEMoL TH.—Recent successes gained by pupils of 
M P. H. L. EVANS, M.A 
RESPONSIONS, “LITTLE- GO, MAT Rice: L ATION, 
ARMY (including 1st, 2nd, and Sth place on the Woolwich list), 46. 
Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


122. 





‘| RANSLATIONS of all kinds in Hungarian, Rumanian, 
Italian, German, French and English. Foreign rs cope ae 
tuition, ¢ VUKOVICS, 177 Adelaide Kd., 3 


VJLOCUTION. Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 

will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
Vocabulary, Volce Production, Articulation, Reciting and Correct Speaking. 

Pupils include PARLIAMEN TARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, Preachers, 

Lecturers, and Ladies. 446 Strand (Charing Cross), W.C. 2. 

Va .—Specialist disengaged; references from 

Eton, Harrow, Uppingham, Winchester, Christ's Hospital; reduced 

fee Saturdays ; visits arranged. —Mr. M EARL, 6! Norris Street, P iccadilly Circus, W. 


Highest references.—Mdlle. de 











SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


S CHOOLS Parents can obtain reliable information 
respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Home: 
& for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 


requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
of fees, &c.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
— staffs of the most important schools, and thus able 
© supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
OMces—61 CONDU it ST., LONDON, Ww. 1. _'Phones— Mayfair _1063, 1064, 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SOECES, &e., 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. a THRING & CO 
86 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. Telephone : Regent 4926. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 
Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full information about 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Sccretarial 


Ww ork, Agriculture and Horticulture. 
SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS, 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION, 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools 
and Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINEN T, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and ‘Trustworthy Information. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees shoutd be given. 

& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4. 
Telephone : 6053 Central. 


pe sens. 





TYPEWRITING, AUTHORS, &o. 
FINYPEWRITLING.—Miss RUTH M. SP cAKMAN, 12 Bucking- 
ham Street, Strand, W.C.2 (Ground Floor) T.N. Gerrard 6179. 


Circular letters duplicated. Clear and well-arranged copies. Moderate prices, 


TT PEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of ev very description 
carefully and promptly executed. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words ; carbon copy 
Sd. per 1,000 words.—-Miss Nancy McFarlane, u Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff, Essex, 


JONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading fee 

charged. Good short stories required, bs v00-5,000 words. Novels and 

S-ials from about 80,000 words. Where criticism is required a small fee is 

charged, Authors’ MSS. tr —RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider strect, 
Doctors’ Commons, London, H.C. 4. 


] EARN to WRITE for the PRESS; carn while you leam. 


4 Unique postal course ; booklet fre. —REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept, 8543), 
22 Bedford Street, W.C. 2. 








TOURS. 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen and Ladies, ws 
December 6th: Egypt, the Nile (to the 1st Cataract), Palestine, 5: 
295 gns. January 5th: Agute-® unisia, 24 days, 69 gns. Febru 44 4th 
Great Cities of Italy, 5 weeks, 98 gns. February 6th: Mystic W onderland of North, 
Africa, “‘ The Garden of Alin (ie os 31 days, 115 gns.—Miss BISHOP. 
F.R. Gs S., 159 Aucki: ind mues,6 


days, 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &eo. 
Sox NY SOUTH DEVON (moderate elevation).—BO ARDING 


in old-fashioned country house. Separate tables. Sheltered garden 
VC 


south aspect. Winter terms. Ideal retreat for literary man or student. 
TURNBU wal, Middlecott, Sialagtca, South Deven, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
REENHOUSE PAINTING AND GLAZING, 


“ VITROLITE,” superior to White Lead Paint, 21s. per gall., cans extra, 

PLASTINE,” supersedes Putty, 363. per cwt., kegs extra —Full particulars 
irom W. CARSON & SONS, Grove Works, Battersca. Agents throughout the 
country, 


ESIDENT  PATIENTS.— ILLUSTRATED Bx Booklet é 
scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS +e Neurasthenics, 
lnvalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free ou application to Mr. Vv. STOREY, 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd., 22 Craven St. "Trafalgar ar Sq., Wc, 


THEENIC Scotch-Woven Wool UNDERWEAR for I ain 
Gents, and Children. DIRECT from Factory. All sizes and textures, 
GUARANTEED a E. 
Patterns and price: post free. 
Dept. 2%, ATHEENIC MILLS, Hawick, Scotland. 


YSORE COFFEE.—Gold Medal, exhibition — 
I offer 41b. CARRIAGE PAID for 93. Trial Samples ofree. = 
R. JE FFE RSON HARRIS, Coffee Expert, : 216 Strand, London, W.C. 




















Paris 











AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 

Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, 

from £2 23. Specimens sent free.—HENRY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street? 
London, W. 1. 


} EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) 
of 160 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House 

Association, Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 7} per cent.) or 6 per cent, 

Loan Stock.—P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’ 3 House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


| i ge BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE “TURN” SU ITS, 

OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descr ive 
price list, or send garments for free estimate.—Dept. A, LONDON TURNING 
CO., 97 Downs Park Road, London, E. 5 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT. —Highest Value 
assured. Upto 7s. per tooth pinned oa Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 
Gold, £2 on Piatinom. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 


























returned t free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (brokea 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 


wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, 
value per return or offer made.—Chief Offices, 20 Rathbone Place, Oxford Street, 
W. 1. Estd. 100 years. 


LATTIS is the only absolutely efficient remedy for 
exterminating Cockroaches and Blackbeetles; 1s. 9d., 33., or 5s. 6d, 
per t tin, ost free, from HOW AR’ THS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, "Sheffield 


St: ANDREW’S HOsaPitTtatl 
FOR MENTAL DISEASES, NORTHAMPTON 
For the Upper and Middle Classes only. 

President :—The Rt. Hon. the EARL SPENCER, K.G. 

This Registered Hospital is pleasantly situated in 118 acres of park ani 

-—-¥ grounds. Voluntary Boarders received for treatment. 
The Hospital has a branch establishment at MOULTON PARK, two milea 
from the Hospital, where there is a farm of over 500 acres. 
BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL, LLANFAIRFECHAN, the Seaside House of 
St. Andrew’s Hospital, is beautifully situated in a park of 331 acres, close to the 
sea, and In the midst of the finest scenery in North Wales. UPERIX 
s LRIN- 


For terms and further particulars apply to the MEDICAL 
TENDENT, St. _Andrew’s fospital, Northampton. Telephone No. 56 








The NATIONAL BOND CORP'N, 
No. 12 Upper Camden Streat, DUBLIN, - 
BUY and SELL 
FRENCH, BELGIAN, ROUMANIAN, CANADIAN AND 
ALL GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


Prospectus Free on appuanie le 





FINEST VALUE IN PORT. 
WARRE’S PORT 


(medium tawny) 
60s. per doz., carriage and cases free. 
Sample bottle, post free, 5s. 


J. MAGRATH, 90 Queen's Road, W. 2. 


(Phone: Park 2040.) 


¢ ¥or cleaning Silver Electro Plate & 


dard’s 
Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 6 I- 26 ae 3 
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There is a 
Secret in Blending 


ipe-smoking mixtures not 
attainable by formulae alone. 
It was in 1867 that the firm 
of Carreras received the 
command of the Third Earl ot 
Craven to produce the best 
smoking mixture that : 
yearhadeverknown. 4g 
Sold in Ordinary ont Oo aio 


Also obtainable in Cartridgo 
form at same price. 
Made by Carreras, Ltd, 
london. Established 1788. 


MIXTURE 


Get a Tin 
To-day. 








Ore niv’s 


£25,000 
URGENTLY NEEDED 


BY THE 


‘ARETHUSA’ 


TRAINING SHIP 


and the SHAFTESBURY. HOMES 

TO PREVENT CURTAILMENT OF WORK. 
10,000 boys have been sent to Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. 
9,000 boys have been trained for CivilEmploymentand Emigration. 
1,100 boys and girls now being maintained. 








Patrons- - THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
President - - - H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.Q. 
Chairman and Treasurer - - - - =- ©. EB. MALDEN, Esaq.. MLA. 
Deputy Chairman - - - - F, H, Charron, Esq. 


Chairman of ‘ Arethusa’ Committee - - Howson F. Devitt, Esq. 
Joint Secretaries - HU. BrRistTOW WALLEN; HENRY G, COPELAND. 
Cheques, &c., should be made payable to, and sent to, 

The Shaftesbury Homes and ‘ Arethusa’ Training Ship, 164 Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 











The 
Waiis & Strays Society 
pleads for its big 


family of 4,213 children. 
Gifts urgently needed for 


FOOD AND CLOTHING. 
Contributions gratefully received by Secretary, 
Rev. W. Fowretut Swany, M.A., 

Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, S.E, 11. 
Cheques, etc., crossed and payable ** Waifs and Strays.” 


PLEASE HELP IF YOU CAN. 


-_—— a 


listen to the inarticulate pleadings of the bables who may be 


“ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT,” 


unless you he!p us to eradicate their disease and give them an opportunity to 
become inen and women worthy of our Race. 226 Babies aiready have been 
born free of Venereal Disease at the 


LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME, HARROW ROAD, LONDON, W. 9, 


turough the special pre-natal treatment there provided. Please send a donation 


The NEED in RUSSIA 


Winter will Multiply Distress 
and Disease a Thousandfold 


Our goods are sent via Reval—where 
they are placed in sealed trucks—to 
Moscow. The seals are broken only 
under the direction of our workers, 
and goods are transferred to our 
Warehouse and distributed under their 
personal supervision. 

Since September 1st, we have sent 647 
tons of goods, to the value of £23,150. 


This ts infinitesimal in 
face of the terrible need. 


Help Us to Send More! 


Send your Subscription 
(large or small) clearly earmarked FRIENDS’ RELIEF 
COMMITTEE (for Russia), to RUSSIAN FAMINE 
RELIEF FUND, Room No. 4, Tishimongers’ Hall, 
Iondon Bridge, F.C. 
Gifts in kind and clothing (new or partly worn) may 
be sent to the Warehouse, 5 New Street Hill, London, 
EC. 4 
Write for “ THE RUSSIAN FAMINE,” by Anna Haines 
price 3d., post free, from I'viends’ Relief Committee, 27 Chancery 
Lane, London, W.C. 2. 


Comfortable Feet ,*2°%.. | 
: OF BOOTS 
mean greater energy, and con- 
sequently better health and POST FREE 
spirits. Immediate relief for for inspection and 
oat even in — selection. 
cases of flat foot, etc., is secure 
by wearing ; WE CAN FIT 
SEAMLESS FOOTWEAR eon cere 
Send outline of foot! 
For Men and Women. drawn standing. j 


In ordinary boots four or five 

thicknesses of material meet HALL & SONS’ 

on the tender joint of the foot. Sandal-Form 
FOOTWEAR. 


ae waaee and tee result is 
EST BOOTS IN THE 
WORLD. (Gold Medal awarded 
: at OLYMPIA.) 


Made with (or without) warm 
sanitary woollen lining. Perfect All Sizes (Children 







= 


No ventilation. An inner layer of and Adults) 
seam cork makes them impervious . 
over to wet or cold. We still make An Orthopas die 
tender to measure where necessary, | Specialist always in 


and execute repairs. Catalogu attendance 


post free. 


60 Bishopsgate, E.C.2. ‘Phone: City 8061. 
Hall & ons t - 370 Strand, W.C.2. ‘Phone: Regent 2425. 
6 


(Dept. J.) 16 Newgate Street, E.C. 1. ‘Phone: City 6582. 


joint. 











to the Secretary to-day. 
£18,C0CO REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 


LN a 


CONQUISTADOR PORT 


(RED SEAL) 


is the best value in 
FINE OLD TAWNY PORT. 


We take this opportunity of thanking the many customers 
daily who express their satisfaction with this good Wine. 


It costs 54s. per dozen bottles, carriage 
paid. Send 5s. for sample bottle by post. 





MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 





LONDON JOINT CITY AND 
MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


CHAIRMAN: 
The Right Hon. R. McKENNA 
JOINT MANAGING DIRECTORS: 
6 8. MURRAY F. HYDE E. W. WOOLLEY 





Subscribed Capital - -£38,116,816 
Paid-up Capital - ° « 10,860,565 
Reserve Fund- . * - 10,860,565 
Deposits (June 20:h, 1921) « 371,322,381 

HEAD OFFICE: 5, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2. 


OVER 1,550 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 





13 Bordeaux Heure, Perth, Scotland. 
= = 
NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SVECTATOR is p 
January to Jume, and from July to December, on the third Saturday in January 
and July. 


ihlished half-yearly, from 


OVERSEAS BRANCH : 65 & 66, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C.2, 


AFFILIATED BANKS: 
BELFAST BANKING CO.LTD. THE CLYDESDALE BANK LTD. 
R 110 OFFICES CS IN SCOTLAND 


OVER F IN IRELAND OVER 150 OFF u 
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| “CLUB. 1 
CHEESE ms 








ieee dé 
it¢ [ biscuits are a delight: De, 
ey ful combination of crisp “Bre 
Isao flaky biscuit and real  % 
ne cheese of most delicate \. | i 
i and refined flavour. They RAS 
2 are ideal for luncheon es 
or dinner. Order a trial iy 
tin from your stores. t| 
fj 
Macle only by al Fe 
| CARR&CO.L® wil 
ry CARLISLE fi; i 








EHRMANNS 
WINES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 
Reliable Quality. Very Moderate Prices. 
SPECIAL BARGAINS. 


AUT ST. EMILION, § ee 
HAU uperior 
CLARET. {dinner Claret .. ° ™ 29/6 


R, Excell V 
GRAVES. — xcellent 'y hite "Dianee 29/6 


SPANISH BARSAG, {F°<clent, generour White Deg 
BURGUNDY. BEAUNE Superior, old bottled... 42/< 
HOCK. NIERSTEINER, Superir .. «.. 39/- 
MOSELLE. FRENCH, flavoury and vinous .. 42/= 


{ BERNCASTLER, — attractive, 
MOSELLE. (Great bargain.. . 39/- 


CHAMPAGNE. (EHRMANN & FILA’ GOLDEN 138)- 
SAUMUR. BOUVET-LADUBAY, medium dry.. 78/« 
SPARKLING MUSCATELLE, High-classCuvéc.. 84/- 
PORT. FINEOLDTAWNY .. .. .. 5@/- 
SHERRY. SUPERIOR PALE MEDIUM DRY 42/« 
COGNAC, SUPERIOR FRENCH .. ..150/- 


WHISKY, PURE OLD MALT, small quantity 1 44. 


yThe Famous FERG USON’'S 
WHISKY. { (“ LIQUEUR SPECIALITE  ematens © 50/- 





Write for “ Pink List,” quoting unsurpassed assortment 
of Wines and Spirits at Market Prices. 


EHRMANNS, 
43 & 44 Finsbury Square, London, E.C. 2. 


Please quote “ S.” 




















—————— 


J. M. DENT & SONS, Lid. 


17 Aldine House, Bedford Street, W.C. 2. 


AN ENGLISH ANTHOLOGY 


Shewing the Main Stream of English Literature 
Through Six Centuries (14th to roth). Compiled by 
Sir HENRY NEWBOLT. 

Med. 7vo. Ios. 6d. net. 

The Morning Post says :— 
‘It is an inexpressible delight to turn these leaves at randon 
—to dip here aud there into the treasures of this incomp: arable 


heritage of the English-speaking peoples. In thes se thousand 
pages there is store for the leisure hours of a life-time.’ 


1o NEW VOLUMES in 


EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY, 


Completing 750 in the series. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. Library Binding, 3s. 64. net. 
* The new titles include two newly translated books 
by Turgenevy and Gorki, a most interesting , anthology 
of English Short Stories, and additions to ‘the Poetry, 
History and Classical Sections. 
“ Please write for complete classified List 
of the 750 Voltimes in the Series and det tailed 
description of the Ten New Volumes. 


A TRAVELLER IN LITTLE THINGS 
By W. H. HUDSON. Ios. 6d. net. 
The Morning Post says :-— 
‘ There is a magic in Mr. Hudson's style and in his experience 
and sensibility which awakens in his reader a thousand sleeping 
memories. 


“| Please apply ‘for 8 pp. HU DSON I PROSPECTUS. 

















ESSAYS & ADDRESSES ON THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


By BARON F. VON HUGEL. Demy Svo. 15s. net, 
EVELYN UNDERWOOD in the Daily News :— 

“The appearance of a new work by Baron von Hugel is an 
event of first importance for all who are interested in the affairs 
of the spirit. . . . This book should largely increase the circle 
of his disciples, and consolidate his position as one of the noblest, 
sanest and most inspiring spiritual teachers of our day.” 


Please tloteoeied -* Autumn List. 
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Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 
Outside Page (when available), £21. 


Page £16 16 0 


Quarter-Page (4-Col.) £4 4 
Half. Page ‘(Column) 8 8 0 15 


PerInch ., ee 0 





ComPaANIEs. 


Outside Page .. £23 2 0| Inside Page ee £18 18 


Charges for Border and Approved 
Block Advertisements. 


Page, Ii in. Quarter-Page, 5} in. 


by 
. £18 18 0 


6}jin. .. by 3,5, in £4 14 
Half-Page, 11 in. Eighth - Page, 23 
by 3¥, in. eo 9 9 O in. by 3ymin. oe 27 


Small Advertisements. 


a 


Minimum charge of 6s. for three lines (about 26 words) and 


Is. 4d. a line for every additional line. 


HALF-WIDTH PAGE FOLLOWING 
CATIONS,” 


Terms: 


£1 Per INCH. 
net. 





“NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLI- 


“ SPECTATOR,” Ltd., 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2, 
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STOCK EXHAUSTED! 


The publishers of the 1lith edition of the ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA beg_ to announce that, owing to the unprecedented 
demand for the new HANDY VOLUME ISSUE of the Britannica, the 
whole of the supply available for October and November is completely 
exhausted and no further deliveries can be made before December. 

In view of this circumstance, and the fact that orders are still 
being received by every post, readers of the ‘‘SPECTATOR”’ are 
urged to order NOW for December delivery. Many readers have 
already ordered sets of the Britannica for Christmas Gifts, and orders 
received during the next few days can be accepted for delivery during 
Christmas week or for the New Year. 


A limited supply of the superb 


Cambridge Issue 


of the Britannica is, however, still available for IMMEDIATE delivery. 
This is the large-paper edition on fine India paper—-THE edition for 
the library or the study. 

This superb issue is identical with that possessed by His Majesty, 
and, although higher-priced than the popular Handy Volume Set, 
it is delivered upon terms which make the purchase very convenient. 











The entire set of 29 volumes is dispatched to any address upon 
a first payment of £2 2s., and, if the purchase is completed in one 


payment a 


Handsome Bookcase 
is presented free 


to the purchaser. 

Full particulars will be found in the illustrated booklet, which 
may be obtained, without cost, by any reader of the ‘‘ SPECTATOR” 
who makes application on the coupon printed here. The booklet gives 
reproductions of many illustrations and pages of letterpress from the 
Cambridge Issue of the Britannica, and also shows the exact sizes 
of page and type employed in both issues. 

Early application is advised, as the available stock of this fine 
edition is quite limited. 


POST THIS COUPON TO-DAY. 


COREE EEE EEE HOOT EEE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE ERE HEHEHE EH HEHE EEE EEE EEE 











To the ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA, 
125 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 1. 
Please send me your Illustrated Booklet describing the Encyclopedia Britannica (11th 
Edition), and giving facsimiles of the bindings and sizes of type and page of the Half- 
Price Handy Volume and the Cambridge issues, together with specimen pages. Also an 
Order Form showing the small monthly payment plan. 


ATE os sicccccamasomas Kitna npavasinineeS ce Adee aA CUR TCR A MOG RE ACU Tan — 
GI i ee a tue oa 5 eed a base cit aha SRE ae EN RR Ee a 
8.6 PRR ER eR ee Re Re ee ery eee ee i 


Please write very plainly. 
NOTE—If this Coupon is posted in an OPEN envelope only 1d. postage is required. 
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Edward Arnold & Co.’s New Books 


Now ready. 


SIR SIDNEY COLVIN’S 


MEMORIES & NOTES 
OF PERSONS & PLACES 


One Vol. 8vo. 

Daily News.—‘‘ A literary treasury—a book to have and to 

hold and to dip into at will. The whole of the fifty pages of 

Stevensonia give a more faithful picture of R.L.S. on the human 
side than anyone has hitherto been able to do.” 





Price 18s. net. 





New Novel by Anne Douglas Sedgwick. 


ADRIENNE TONER 


By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK (Mrs. BASIL DE 
SELINCOURT), Author of “ Tante,” ‘ The Encounter,” 


ete. 7s, 6d. net. 


THE SOUL AND BODY OF | OF AN ARMY 
By GENERAL SIR IAN HAMILTON. Iss. net: 


Morning Post—* A book as full as this af reminiscences, 
amusing anecdotes, end clever arguments cannot fail to 
entertain.” 


HINDUISM aND BUDDHISM 


AN HISTORICAL SKETCH 
By Sir Charles Eliot, K.C.M.G., 


H.BM. £4 4s. net. 


An exhaustive work on a subject of vast magnitude and 
transcendent interest. Besides other eminent qualifications, 
Sir Charles Eliot brings to his task a knowledge of Oriental 
languages, living and dead, which is probably unique. His 
book is not a mere academical treatise, but stands in vital 
re ‘lation on to the present spiritual and moral life of Asia. 





Ambassador at Tokio. 3 vols. Demy 8vo. 


WAR AND NATIONAL FINANCE 











By The HON. R. H. - BRAND, C.M.G. 1 Vol. 15s. net. 
BANKERS AND BORROWERS 

By JOHN BRUNTON, Assistant General Manager, 

Barclay’s Bank, Ltd., Birmingham. With Introduction by 


ERNEST SYKES, Secretary of the Institute of Bankers. 
7s. 6d. net. 


SMendnenne Reissue of a Sporting Classic. 


THE DIARY OF A HUNTSMAN 


By THOMAS SMITH, sometime Master of the Craven 
and of the Pytchley Hounds. With Introduction by 
LORD WILLOUGHBY DE BROKE, and Coloured Piates 
from rare prints and paintings by Herring, Alken, and 
a. dio. 2Is. net. 





THE SALMON RIVERS AND ~LOCHS 
OF SCOTLAND 


By W. L. CALDERWOOD, F.R.S.E., Author of “ The 
Life of the Salmon,” ete. New and Revised Edition. 


With Maps and Illustrations. 25s. net. 


Third Impression. 


A HUNDRED YEARS in the HIGHLANDS 
By OSGOOD MACKENZIE, of Inverewe. With 
Iustrations. I6s. net. 

Country Life * It is safe to say that generations yet unbo orn 
will find Mr. M wkenzie’s book a mine of interest and de light.’ 








THE MECHANISM OF LIFE. 
In Relation to Modern Physical Theory. 
JOHNSTONE, D.Sc., 
University of Liverpool. 
15s. net 


By JAMES 
of Oceanography in the 
Illustrations. 


Professor 


With 


numerous 





London : 


EDWARD ARNOLD & CO., Maddox St., W. 1. 








COLLINS 


48 Pall Mall, S.W.1 




















The first comprehensive work on chemical 
warfare. 


THE RIDDLE OF THE 
RHINE 


VICTOR LEFEBVRE. 10s. 6d. net 
A book of extreme importance to all those intere al 
in the great cause of Disarmament by this brilliant 
young scientist, who has an unrivalled knowledge of 
his subject. It has an introduction by Sir Henry 
Wilson, Chief of the Imperial General Staff. 


FROM WATERLOO TO 
THE MARNE 





COUNT PIETRO ORSI. Royal 8vo. 15s. 
net. 
The author, the well-known Italian Professor of 


Internaticnal History, has ransacked the libraries of 
every nation for the compilation of this book. It is a 
compendium of the history of each country of the 
world, and should be read by every student who 
wishes to arrive at an accurate knowledge of the 
causes and conditions which led up to the great world 
war. 





Professor JANKO LAVRIN. Crown Svo. 
Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 
This is a further contribution to “ psycho-criticism ” 
by Mr. Janko Lavrin, whose able study of Dostoevsky 
was so favourably received. His aim is to present a 
new and original solution of the central problem of 
Ibsen, and to show how Ibsen’s individual psycho- 
logical contlic t is worked out: in his Plays. 


SOUTH WITH SCOTT 
CAPTAIN EVANS, C.B., D.S.O. Demy 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

An intimate and racy account of this ever-memorable 
expedition. 


BRETT YOUNG'S Great Romance 


THE RED KNIGHT 


7s. 6d. net. 
A superb story which will delight all admirers of 
“The Black Diamond.” 
“We confess to having been carried away by the 
passionate ending.’’-—The Times. 


THE ROMANTIC LADY 
MICHAEL, ARLEN. 7s. 6d. net. 


Four airy, cynical, polished stories, by the author 
of * ‘ The London Venture.’ 


THE BEAUTIFUL YEARS 

HENRY WILLIAMSON. 7s. 6d. net. 

A Collins First Novel by a young writer of the 
highest promise. 


MIDDLE CLASS 
SARAH GERTRUDE MILLIN, Author 
of “ The Dark River.” 7s. Od. net. 
Another of Mrs. Millin’s South African 
studie Ss. 


SIDONIE 


A true story. 
vividly real than fiction, 
little peasant girl in Upper Savoy, i 
salads to her neighbours in the mountain 
She lives in many citics, but it is in London that she 
spends the twenty fullest years of her life. She was 
loved passionately by a queer medley of lovers, 
including a young Italian engineer, a British peer, a 
hotel chef, and an American millionaire. 











subtle 





PIERRE COALFLEET. 
Stranger, more romantic, more 
Sidonie tells the story of a 
who sells wild 
villages. 
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CONSTABLE 


LONDON. BOMBAY. SYDNEY. 


THE LIFE OF SIR -EDWARD COOK 
By J. SAXON MILLS. Portrait. 16s. net. 

“Mr. Saxon Mills had the opportunity of making a fine book, and he has 
wasted none of it.. . . He has been able to give us the best picture ever achieved 
of the more intimate side of London journalism,’’—Obdserver. : 

“Even an indifferent life of Sir Edward Cook would have been Interesting. 
Mr. Saxon Mills has laid us under a double debt by giving us a good one. Cook's 
memoir of Edmund Garrett might very well have been his model. It is written 
in the same limpid style, with the same affectionate regard, the same happy 
turn for telling a good story in a few words, and tie same keen perception of the 
little ironies of life at Westminster and in Fleet Street.""—The Times Literary 
Supplement. t : 

“*The Life of Sir Edward Cook," told with great skill and sympathy by Mr. 
Saxon Mills, contains, either explicitly or by inference, a large part of the history 
of British journalism during the last forty years... . This Life of him, admirably 
written by an old friend and colleague, may be warmly commended to young 
men entering upon the profession of journalism.”’—Westminster Gazette. 


THE LIFE OF ELIE METCHNIKOFF 
By OLGA MET CHN I[KOFF. With an Introduction by 
Sir E. RAY LANKESTER. Portrait. 21s. net. 

“Madame Metchnikoff’s excellent analysis of her husband’s scientific theories 
floes not hinder her from showing us the living, the lovable, the extraordinary 
human being who concelved so many ideas, who developed so many theories, 
inventions, innovations. . . . Mme. Metchnikotf has made us admire the man 
of science and warmly like the man.”—Times Literary Supplement. 





CROWDING MEMORIES 18s. net. 
By Mrs. THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. Illustrated. 
“Ata time when a rather strident note is the vogue among writers of reml- 
niscences it is a contrast and a relief to turn to such a book as ‘Crowdin 
Memories.’ It is. . . a bundle of memories, grave, gay, and fanciful, recallec 
with an old-world grace that takes us far from the bustle of to-day... . This 
book of kindly recollections.""—The Times. - 
THE FALL OF MARY STUART 18s. net. 


By F. A. MUMBY, Author of “The Youth of Henry VIIL.,’’ 

“ Elizabeth and Mary Stuart,” &e. Fully Illustrated. 
Although the period covered by this book is of less than three years it contains 
many of the most dramatic events in the now legendary life of Mary Queen of 
Scots. We are told of the ill-starred marrlage with Darnley, of the assassination 
tf Riccio, of the birth of James VI., of the murder of Darnley, of the mystery 
of the Casket letters, of the abduction of Mary by Bothwell, of the surrender 
at Carberry, of the flight, imprisonment, abdication, and escape of Mary's third 
husband, of her fatal defeat at Langside, and finally of her bitter disillusionment 
on finding, when she sougat safety in England, that all Elizabeth’s promises 
of friendship were mere scraps of paper. [Nov. 4th, 


THE WISDOM OF THE BEASTS 


By CHARLES AUGUSTUS STRONG. 


A NOVEL FOR ALL WHO LIKE THRILLING 





ROMANCE. 


Cio 


| 
} 
} 
| 


search for gold. A real adventure story. 


THE LA CHANCE 
MINE MYSTERY 


By S.CARLETON. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


A very exhilarating story of adventure in wild places, 
involving plots, murders, attacks by wolves, and the 








SRO 


oO 


THE 


By EVELYN SCOTT. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 


remarkable novel.'’ —Observer- 


ae I 


of what is inside it. 


] 
i 
} 


one shudders—but accepts her truth. 
achievement.'’—Time and Tide. 





THE IMPORTANT NOVEL OF THE SE 


ASON. 


NARROW HOUSE 


6d. net. 


‘* As if the fierce vision of Zola had been added to the 
descriptive patience of Miss Dorothy Richardson. A 


‘*She has lifted the lid off an ordinary middle-class 
house, and one has no power to reject her representation 
It is seen with such a biting pene- 
tration beneath the surface of obvious actualities that 
A triumphant 





CHARACTER DRAWING. 


THE DEBT 


By G. P. ROBINSON. Cr. 8vo. 


NOVEL FOR THOSE WHO APPRECIATE 


7s. 6d. net. 


A remarkable “first novel,’’ telling of the friendship of three men 
and their effect upon one another at Harrow, Oxford, and afterwards. 








Philosophical | 


Fables by a well known psychologist and philosopher. | 


ds. net. 


Crown 8vo. 
THE SUDAN IN EVOLUTION 
By PERCY F. MARTIN. A Study of the Economie, 


Financial, and Administrative Conditions of the Anglo- 


Egyptian Sudan. With a Foreword by General Sir 
REGINALD WINGATE, Bart., G.C.B., G.C.V.O., &ce. 
Demy 8vo. 42s. net. [Nov. 4th. 





POETRY AND DRAMA 


rHE VEIL AND OTHER POEMS 
By WALTER DE LA MARE. [Shortly. 

GRUACH AND BRITAIN’S DAUGHTER 
Two Plays by GORDON BOTTOMLEY. With cover 
design by CHARLES RICKETTS. Uniform with “ King 
Lear’s Wife.” 15s. net. [Nov 4th. 

COMPLETE POEMS OF EDGAR ALLAN POE 
With Memoir by J. H. WHITTY. Definitive Edition. 
7s. Gd. net. | Shortly. 


DANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY 


Translation Ly CHARLES ELIOT NORTON. One Vol. 


SPANISH FOLK SONGS [Shcrtly. 


Selected and translated, with an Introduction by S. DE 
MADARIAGA, Author of “ Shelley and Calderon.” 


FICTION 





[Shortly 








NIGHTFALL 
A Powerful Story 
AUTHOR OF “JENNY ESSENDEN.” 
THE MOTHER OF ALL LIVING _ 7s. 6d. net. 
A Love Story of South Africa. By ROBERT KEABLE, 
Author of “Simon Called Peter.” [ Shortly. 


SWEET WATERS 7s. Gd. net. 


A Story of Constantinople during the Balkan War. By 
HAROLD NICOLSON, Author of * Paul Verlaine.” 


HOSTS OF DARKNESS 


7s. 6d. net. 
of Modern Fashionable Life. By the 
[Nov. 18th, 


7s. Od. net. 


A thrilling Novel of the Bolshevik Terror, By HAROLD 
and ARIADNA WILLIAMS. [ Shortly. 

A VAGRANT TUNE Shortly. 
A new “ Cranford.””. By BRYAN T. HOLLAND. 


7s. Gd. net. 
3y GEORGETTE 


THE BLACK MOTH 
A Romance of the XVII[th Century. 
HEYER. 


10-12 ORANGE STREET, LONDON, W.C, 2, 





[Nov. 4th. | 





THAT TEST 


By SIR HOME GORDON, Bart. 
Large cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE “ REAL THING” IN CRICKET STORIES. 


MATCH 


This story traces the career of a cricketer from school days, 
at Eton and Cambridge, in a County Team, on Tour in the West 
Indies and in Australia, and finally in a fest Match at Lord's. 








Being a Record of Experiences with Dom. 
Captain Scott's South Pole Expedition 
and of 
the Nature Life of the Antarctic. 


Large demy 8vo. With remarkable 
pictures. 30s. net. 

By HERBERT C. PONTING. 
When Mr. Ponting lectured and exhibited 
his films and slides—** The Ponting Pic- 
tures '’-before and during the war, it was |_ 
recognized that he was among the finest \ 
living landscape photegraphers. In this 
record of his experiences are included 175 
very remarkable photographs of sunsets, 
seascapes, icebergs, gulls, seals, penguins, 
etc. 


iy 


PONTING 





THE FINEST BOOK OF THE SEASON. 





TRe/| ~ 
canker WHITE 
SOUTH 


By ee 
HERDERT G aay 


THE GREAT WHITE SOUTH 


b 

















A BOOK FOR ALL Ml SIC LOVERS. 
VIOLIN PLAYING 
a ryn 
AS I TEACH II 
By LEOPOLD AUER. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 
Leopold Auer, teacher of Mischa Elman, Kathleen Pariow, 
Eddy Brown, Max Rosen, and a host of others, is the 


greatest living teacher of the violin. Here he explains 
his methods and principles. 





VOR FURNITURE LOVERS. 
SIMPLE FURNISHING 
AND ARRANGEMENT 


By HELEN & JOHN GLOAG. 
“cap. 4to. With 50 Illustrations. 10s. net. 


A useful book of practical suggestions on the choice and 
arrangement in any house or flat, large or small. 








A BOOK FOR THEOSOPHISTS AN D OTHERS. 
THE PROCESS OF 
oN 
MAN’S BECOMING 
By ‘‘ QUAESTOR VITAE.” 
With an Introduction by David Gow (Editer 
of ‘‘ Light’). Large cr. 8vo. 8s. net. 
This work explains the meaning and purpose of human 


life, as revealed in a series of communications from 
Spirits who helped in the Creation of the Worid. 


3 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London. 
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EDITED BY L. J. MAXSE November, 1821 


Episodes of the Month. 


The Japanese View of the Washington Conference. 
By T. OKAMOTO (Special Correspondent in London of 
the Tokyo and Osaka Asak’). 
Foreign Illusions Concerning Soviet Russia. 
By A RECENT RESIDENT IN RUSSIA. 
A Tea-party in Downing Street. 
By G. 8S. MEIKLEJOHN. 


Personalities in Europe. 
By Lievr.-Cor. A COURT REPINGTON, C.M.G, 
Did Lord Derby Write Shakespeare ? 
By R. MACDONALD LUCAS. 


Ski-ing on Glaciers in the High Alps. 
By A. J. PART. 


The Epic of Verdun. By M. ¢. 


Kew Gardens as an Imperial Asset. 
By H. W. HORWILL. 


The Protectorate System in the Malay States. 
By the Hox. J. N. INNES. 


A Ranking of the World’s Lawn Tennis Players. 


By B. H. LIDDELL HART (English Representative of 
American Lawn Tennis). 


C’est pour les Femmes. 
By HUGH Ek, M. STUTFIELD (Author of The Roman 
Mischief-Maker). 


Price 3s. net. 


43, DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1. 





The 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. NOVEMBER, 1921. 

AMERICA AND HER PLACE IN THE By JAMES DavVENPORT 
WHELPLEY. 

rik WASHINGTON CONFERENCE AND THE 
ARCHIBALD Htrp. 

LORD ACTON’S AMERICAN DIARITS. Tf. 

CLEMENCEAU’S RETURN. by Joun BELt. 

tHE FEALTY OF THE TRIBES: A CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY OF 
By TRAQIYAH,. 

, h . AN ADDRESS. By Jous Gatswortuy. 

PHE REVOLT AGAINST AUTHORITY, By James M. Leck (Solicitor- 
General of the U.S.) 

rHE RUSH FOR SIBERTA: CAUSES OF THE PRESENT CRISIS IN THE 
PACIFIC, By Roperr WILTON. 

PRICES AND PRODUCTIVITY. By IT. H. O'FARRELI. 

tHE EXECUTIVE SECTION OF INDUSTRY. By Lorp Askwitn. 

BAVARIA AND THE GERMAN REICH, By MAXWELL H. H. Macanrsey. 

rHE MILK QUESTION. By Sampson Morcan. 

tt EVOLUTION OF WHIMSICALITY. By 1b. V. Lecas, 

PUBLIC CONVENTENCE AND EARLY CLOSING, 
By Sir WaAtLrer 


SUN. 


NAVAL ISSUE. By 


DE Frecr, M.P. 

EVELOPMENTS IN THE FAR EAST. By Ropert Macunay. 

NEMPLOYMENT: ITS CAUSE AND ITS ONLY REMEDY. 
BARKER. 

LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, Ltd. 


t By J. ELwis 


Andrew Melrose Ltd. 


£250 PRIZE NOVEL 
OPEN COMPETITION 


(Seventh Year). 
CLOSING DATE - + NOVEMBER 30th, 
Final Adjudicator: Mr. ANDREW MELROSE. 








THE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE has been entrusted with the 
conduct of this well-known competition. Papers relating to it, 
with all particnlars, may be had on application, enclosing a 
stamped addressed envelope, to 


THE AUTHORS ALLIANCE, 93-94 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. 
OOKS.—Conway’s Demonology and Devil Worship, 2 vols., 
1879, 42s.; Faber’s Dissertation on the Mysteries of the Cabiri, 2 vols., 

1803, 42s.; The Sketch, 80 vols., £30; The Tatler, 46 vols., £21: Balzac’s 
Droll Stories, tllus. by Robida, 21s.; Wilde’s Salome, illus. by Beardsley, 1912, 
15s. 6d.; Wright's Life of Walter Pater, 2 vols., 21s. ; Crockett’s Novels, 25 vols., 
fine lot, £5 5s.; Maupassant’s Select Works, 8 vols., £2 2s.; Dramatic Works 
of St. John Hankin, with Intro. by John Drinkwater, 3 vols., 25s.; 100,000 
Books in stock. Catalogues on application. Books WANTED: First Editions 
of Conrad, £2 each offered ; Almayers Folly, 1895; Outcast of the Islands, 1896 ; 
also Maseficld’s Salt Water Ballads, 1902; Keats’ Poems, 1817,—EDWARD 





BAKER'S Great Bookshop, John Bright Street, Birmingham, 





XK I XK TH Century and After 
November 1921 Number 
OUR MANIFEST DESTINY—EGYPT. By Commander 


Lord Treranmoutu, R.N. 

NATIONAL HOUSING: The Case for the Present 
Administration. By Sir Cuartes T. Rvuruen (Directon. 
General of Housing, Ministry of Health). 

THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN CANADA. By Sir 
Joun WILLISON. 

LABOUR AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 
Hon. J. R. Ciynes, M.P. 

“ A NEW HERESY.” By Austin Hopxryson, MP. 

LIBERALISM AND THE INDUSTRIAL PROBLEM, 
By Cyrm. F. JAMes. 

THE OTHER ROOM: A Play in One Act. 
-AULL. 

“ IDYLLS OF THE KING’ IN 1921. By F.S. Boas, 

A PLEA FOR THE OLD TESTAMENT. By C, G. 
MONTEFIORE. 

THE SMALLEST EUROPEAN SONG-BIRD. 
ANTHONY COLLETT. 

TIGER-HUNTING IN HYDERABAD. 
General R. G. Burton. 

A VISIT TO BALLIOL, 1879. 
WaLterR FoRBEs. 

ANCIENTS AND MODERNS. By Sir Bawrryine 
Furter, K.C.8.1. 

THE MANSION HOUSE. By Sir Wit1ram Sovtsny, 
C.B., C.LE., C.V.O. 

THE JEWISH WORLD PROBLEM. By the Right 
Hon. Lord SypennAm or Comse, G.C.S.I., G.C.M.G. 
COULD REVOLUTION WIN: By C. E. Learnen- 

LAND. 

THE DECLARATION OF PARIS AND LORD CAR- 
TERET. By Sir Francis Piacorr, F.R.H.S. 

MEMORIES OF THE WAR~—II. By Cyrin Farts, 


CONSTABLE & COMPANY Lrtp. 
10 & 12 Orange Street W.C. 2. 





By the Ri ght 


By H. M. 


By 
By Brigadier- 
By the Hon. Mrs, 





4s. net. 





The fame and circulation of “ Blackwood’s Magazine” are now. 
at the end of a centary, higher than at any other period—a record 
unique in literary history. 





“BLACKWOOD” 


For NOVEMBER contains :— 
Desert Blades. 


Heather Mixture.—V., VI. By Kraxon. 
Tales cf the R.I.C. 

XIX. Mountain Warfare. XX. The Great Round Up. XXI. The Truce 
Green Hills. By X. 


Felicitas. A Tale of Mexico. By ANDREW MARSHALL. 


Musings without Method— 
Lord Rosebery’s Miscellanies—The Diversions of a Prime Minister— 
Peel and Lord Randolph—tThe Irish Conference—*“ Tales of the R.1.C.”— 
Ulster and Sinn Fein—The Doctrines of A. E., an Artist and a Poet. 





Subscribers both at Home and Abroad can have “ Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine”? sent by post monthly from the Publishing Office, 45 George Street, 
Edinburgh, for 30s. yearly. 





THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 





Capital Authorised ee  £9,000,000 
ey pened ae as ee - ve ee ee poh nn yong 
‘api ‘aid up.. ee ee ee ee ee oe »500, 
Reserve Fund .. oe oo oe oe ee oe £2,750,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors .. £5,000.000, 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London. E.0. 3. 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANCES are 
also made. BILLS are pu or sent for ction. DEPOSITS are 
received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained on application. 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST 


SIR VALENTINE CHIROL. 


India Old and New. 


By Sir VALENTINE CHIROL, Author of “ Indian Unrest,’ 








“The e Egyptian Problem,” etc. 8vo. 10s. net. 
Vera. A Novel. 
By the Author of “ Elizabeth and Her German Garden.” 


Extra Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Rudyard Kipling’s Works. 
UNIFORM EDITION. 22 vols. 7s. 6d. met per vol. 
POCKET EDITION. 23 vols. Limp leather, 7s. 6d, net ; 
blue cloth, 6s. net per vol. 
THE SERVICE KIPLING. 
net each. 


—_—— 





26 vols. Blue Cloth. 3s. 





SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


The Fugitive. Poems. 
By SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE, Author of 
“ Gitanjali,” &c. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Daily Mail.‘ The Fugitive’ is likely to be as warmly 
welcomed and as lovingly treasured as any. These rhythms 
ate almost all of them shot through with imaginative beauty ; 
they conjure up haunting images; they enhance the mystery 
and splendour of life.” 





Four Plays for Dancers, 
By WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS. With Illustrations in 
black-and-white by EDMUND DULAC. F’cap. 4to. 
tos. 6d. net. 





NEW EDITION OF THE 


Navy League Map of the World. 
Strikingly and ciearly lithographed in colours, showing the 
latest Politic al Boundaries, Mandate Territories, Railways, 
Sea Routes, Coaling Stations, Docks, Cables, etc. ‘Tables 
give the principal naval events of British history of the Great 
War, distances by sea, and British Shipping Companies, 
Size, 72in. by om. {2 2s. net, monnted on cloth rollers 
and varnished. (W. & A. K. Johnston, Ltd.) 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 


Conscious Control versus Muddling Through by Instinct 


MAN’S SUPREME 
INHERITANCE 


F, MATTHIAS ALEXANDER 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Prof. Jonn Dewey, Ph.D., LL.D., writes:—‘A 
contribution to a better understanding ‘of ev ery phase 
of contemporary life.” 

Prof. FRANK GRANGER, D.Litt., M.A., writes :—‘ An 
original contribution of the very greatest value to our 
knowledge.” 








A copy of “The Philosopher’s Stone,” by Prof. JAMES 
ROBINSON, an exposition of ‘ Man’s Supreme Inheritance,” 
warded free ‘on receipt of stamped addressed envelope. 


HARVEY 
will be for- 





METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 Essex St., London, W.C.2 


—— 


THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 


Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the 
* Alopecia Areata,” ‘‘ The Hair and the Nervous System,” 
* Everybody should read this book.’ 

* Tho new facts related by the Professor have como 
upon us as a revelation.’”’—The Guardian. 

“The precepts he Iays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.”—Medical Record. 

Price 7d. post free from 
J, HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 117 St. George’s Road, Belgravia, 
London, 5.W. 1. 


Hair,” 
&e. 


’"— Scotsman. 


MHE CHURCHMEN’S URI0.35.. 
For tha advancement of Libcral religious thought. Office, 10 Clifford Street, 
W.1, Organ in the Press, THE MODERN CHURCHMAN, 











Messrs. LONGMANS’ LIS1 
|D. A. Thomas Viscount Rhondda. 


By HIS DAUGHTER AND OTHERS. 
With Illustrations. 8yvo. 2ls. net. 











HISTORY OF THE GREAT WAR 
Based on Official Documents. 


Naval Operations. vol. 1. 
By SIR JULIAN 8S. CORBETT, 
With 17 Maps and Plans. 8vo. 


21s. net. 








SIR HENRY NEW BOLT'S NEW BOOK FOR 1921. 
The Book of the Grenvilles. 

By Sir HENRY NEWBOLT. 

With Frontispieco in colours by H. J. Forn, 


and Four Portraits. Crown 8vo. 7s. Gd. net. 
ale _ 


The Human Factor i in Dasinaan. 
, B. SEEBOHM ROWNTREE. 
re 8vo. 6s. net. 


**Much valuable information and interesting reading.” 
—Glasgow Herald, 





—— — 


An Administrator in the Making. 
James Saumarez Mann, 1893-1920. 
Edited by HiS FATHER. 

With Illustrations and a aint 





S8vo. 15s. net. 


The King’s Council in the North. 
By RACHEL R. REID, D.Litt. 
With one coloured map. 8vo. 








283. net. 





England under the Lancastrians. 
By JESSIE H. FLEMMING, M.A., Oxon. 
With a Preface by A. F. POLLARD, Litt.D., 
Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


¥.B.A. 


The Economic. History ‘of Ireland 


from the Union to the Famine. 
3y GEORGE O'BRIEN, Litt.D., 








2is. net. 


M.R.I. \. 8yvo. 








. 
Bleaching. 
Being a Résumé of the important Researches on the Indus- 
try published during the years 1908-1920. By 8. H. 
HIGGINS, M.Sc. (Manc.), Head of Research Department, 
Bleachers’ Association, itd. 8vo. 10s. Gd. net. 
(ae whester Universi ly Publication.) 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Pateraoster Row, London, ‘£.C. 4. 


Fourth Avenue ard Thirtieth St., New York. 
Are your 
'|Securities 
Below Par? 
Ii so, you will find much 


helpful information in the 
new financial guide, 


and when 


“ How to Buy 
to sell Investments.” 
]/ PER COPy 

= pPposr FREE 


British Investors’ Association Ltd., 
4 London Wall Buildings, E.C; 


FROM 
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the 3 following new books are announced for Autumn publication at the dates given below. Full details of all 
books published on behalf of The Medici Society are contained in Mr. Lee Warner's Book List, which 

will be sent post free on demand. For The Riccardi Press Books, see the special detailed prospectus, 
printed in the Riccardi Fount, with specimen page, price Sixpence. All previous lists are cancelled. 


Selected Poems of Thomas Hardy 


A New Riccardi Press Book 


In 14-point Riccardi Press type, with a new portrait from the life and a vignette title-page design engraved 
on the wood by William Nicholson. Edition limited to 1,000 copies on hand-made paper. Michalet grey 
boards, canvas back, {1 11s. 6d.; also bound in whole natural-grain parchment, {2 12s. 6d.; also 14 copies 
(12 for sale), printed on vellum, bound in limp Kelmscott vellum, with silk ties, each with the portrait signed 
both by the Artist and the Author, £21 net. , Now Ready. 


Travels in Arabia Deserta The Queen of Sheba and Her Son 
By CHARLES MONTAGUE DOUGHTY. ee es 


aed ? when el , ete ; . ‘ fe 
A nee CES oS TN, WD S tee phetaprarere Translated from the Kebra Nagast by Sir E. A. WALLIS 


portraits of the Author and a new preface. 2 Vols. - “ “tectenar 
Yemy 8vo, cloth gilt, £9 9s. net. Special prospectus, BUDGE, M.A., Keeper of the Department of Egyptian 
ey See, Ch SH So Ge AM. Tyee pecepertnn and Assyrian Antiquities in the British Museum. 


ith speci age, post free. ; 
Se PRIN Pa Se Se Demy 8vo, 320 pp., with 30 full-page illustrations. 





: Os. ; [Novembe ; 
Plotinus. Vol. II sasha , see ati 
Translated jrom the Greck by STEPHEN MACKENNA. A Countryman S Log Book 
The second volume of this important work. Large By VISCOUNTESS WOLSELEY. 
crown 4to (10} by 7}), on pure rag paper, title in blue An account of the ancient customs, habits and life 
and black. Michaiet boards, canvas back, {1 Is. net. | of rural England. 30 illustrations in black and white. 
Vol. I., already published, 16s. net. Demy 8vo (8? by 5} in.), cloth gilt, 15s. net. 


THE MEDICI PRINTS 


‘The New and Complete Prospectus of Medici Prints, with over 270 miniature illustrations, together with 
a New Supplement containing details of ail prints recently issued and some 36 new plates in preparation, is 
now ready and will be sent post free on receipt of Is. 


The following are particulars of prinis recently issued or in preparation for early publication. 


Printed Area. 
Gallery Ref. Inches. Prices. 

Llemish 41 J. van Eyck Portrait of a Man N.G. 222 10} by 7} 27s. 6d. Ready 

” 47 P. de Hooch The Card Players {Buckingham 20¢ by 17} = 40s. Ready 

a 48 G. Terborch The Letter Palace 21} by 18 40s. Ready 

- 36 Hobbema ‘The Avenue N.G. 830 18} by 25 47s. 6d. Ready 

a 39 «J. Vermeer A Girl Reading a Letter Dresden 1336 214 by 164 os Autumn 
English 38 Romney M’me de Genlis Private Owner 19 by 144 32s. 6d. Ready 
Italian ©0 Perugino The Archangel Michael N.G. 288 214 by 9? 40s. Ready 

* 61 (Tripiych) ‘The Madonna Adoring N.G. 288 214 by 103 Seach. Ready 

- 2 The Archangel Raphael N.G. 288 214 by 93 The Set November 

and ‘Tobias. £5 

9” 99 Pesellino M'na, Child and Saints Dorchester Ho. 9} by 9 27s. 6d. Ready 

* 97 Botticelli Madonna and Child N.G. 275 Diam. 17} — Autumn 
lrench 13° J. B. Greuze Sophie Arnould Wallace 403 18} by 15 35s. Ready 


THE MEDICI CHRISTMAS CARDS AND CALENDARS 


are now teady for the foreign mails. In these simple and beautiful cards will be found that dignity of 
design and excellence of production which characterize all The Society’s publications. ‘The Medici Series 
reproduce only the finest work of the Great Masters and selected English water-colours. Application 1s 
invited for the complete list, which will be sent post free on request. 


THE NEW AND COMPLETE LIST OF THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE MODERN ART SOCIETY 
(ENGLAND), LTD., is now ready and will be sent post free on receipt of 4d. 


The Medici Society cordially requests a visit to its galleries at the addresses given below, where all the above 
publications, and many more, may be inspected in comfort and at leisure with no obligation to buy. Open 
daily from 9.30 to 6. Saturdays close at I p.m. 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY LTD. 


By Appointment Art Publishers to H.M. The King. 


LONDON : 7 GRarron STREET, Bonp SrreEEt, W. 13 63 Boip Street, LIVERPOOL, ; AND AT 
755 Boyiston STREET, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 








Loudon: Printed by W. SrgaiguT & Soxs, Lrp., 98 & 99 Fetter Lane, E.C.4; and Published by ALFRED Everson for the “ SrecTaToR” (Limited), at thelr 
Office, No. 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2, Saturday, October 29th, 1921, 








